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WHO'S WHO 


COLONEL CONRAD H. LANZA has a long and distin- 
guished record in the U. S. Field Artillery. His 
analyses of current military matters have appeared 
in technical journals as well as in newspaper sup- 
plements and general periodicals. In a recent letter, 
he states: “In writing for scientific publications, I 
use footnotes to indicate authority for each mate- 
rial statement of fact. But, from experience, I find 
that in popular periodicals, footnotes are not de- 
sired by readers and I omit them. I retain a com- 
plete set of notes and will quote my authorities to 
anyone interested.” .. . BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S.J., 
the Glacier Priest, is now on his way back to 
Alaska, to serve in a civilian advisory capacity to 
our armed forces. During the past dozen years, he 
has been lecturing everywhere on scenic and scien- 
tific Alaska. Since October, he spoke to about 250 
audiences on the strategic importance of Alaska in 
the war. . . . PADRAIC COLUM, by his own confes- 
sion, does not know how many books he has writ- 
ten. But every reader of books and every student 
of literature knows how high is their quality. .. . 
EDWARD F. GARESCHE began, about this time last 
year, the publication in this Review of a most im- 
portant series of surveys on the matter cf vocations 
to the Religious life. He is the founder of the mis- 
sionary congregation, the Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick. . .. JOHN STEPHEN MCGROARTY, 
by joint action of the Senate and Assembly of Cali- 
fornia, was named Poet Laureate in 1933. He was 
elected twice to the House of Representatives. .. . 
Louts F. DoyLe, professor of English at St. Louis 
University, suggests that the war may change our 
estimate of some English classics. THE POETS 
spread their wings this week in honor of Our Lady. 
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THE ORDER of the day is that of cut, cut, cut in 
all civilian needs. By direction of the administra- 
tive officials in Washington, the so-called material 
standard of living must be reduced. Sugar and 
other palate comforters have already been reduced 
to the normal and sub-normal taste. Later, in the 
view of the planners, there will be rationing and 
reducing of other items of food luxuries and neces- 
sities. The staple foods, according to the thinking 
in advance, will be available, but they will be lim- 
ited in variety, in quantity and even in quality. 
More ration books are in prospect. Clothing has 
not yet been affected. But it is reported that a ra- 
tioning in the amount of clothing purchasable by 
each individual (the selection being left to the pur- 
chaser) is being discussed. Already, radio enter- 
tainment is being curtailed through the elimination 
of radio sets. Automobile joy-riding has been re- 
duced to a minimum in the East, through the 
freezing of gas and the three-gallon minimum for 
pleasure drivers. The regulations will be spread 
westward as the summer advances. Besides, there 
will be no tires. On the books is a reform in the 
railroads. Vacation and week-end specials are to be 
discouraged. Long trips that are not absolutely 
necessary or that are for pleasure will be made dif- 
ficult. Luxury trains, which have been so exten- 
sively advertised in the past few years, will be 
withdrawn from circulation. Our normal, life-as- 
usual existence is being radically modified. We 
must, whether we like it or not, adapt ourselves to 
a slower, simpler and more sacrificial standard of 
living. We are in a total war, civilians and soldiers 
alike. 


IN SOME items, for example rubber, the adminis- 
trative officials proclaim a scarcity. In others, they 
admit that the goods and the products either are 
available or can be supplied for the retail trade. 
They are concerned, in their planning, not so much 
about the goods as about the purchasers. They are 
fighting against inflation, which would be disrup- 
tive of all economic and financial living. They fear 
an excess of money which would be rashly spent in 
an effort to secure what is wanted, at any price. 
They are concerned, likewise, about the equality in 
classes, about giving a fair chance to the poor to 
buy staple goods at a price within their means, 
and about preventing the wealthy and the comfort- 
ably-fixed from living on the fat of the land. Basi- 
cally, they wish to limit the amount of money 
spent, by cutting down on the amount of purchas- 
able goods. Another method of preventing inflation 
has not yet been invoked, that of a ceiling on 
wages and all other costs. Still another method of 
siphoning off excess purchasing powers is under 
consideration, that of increasing taxes in the lower 
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and the middle brackets, according to scale, and in 
the upper brackets as much as the traffic will bear. 
The aims and objectives of preventing inflation are 
laudable. The methods being used are, frankly, ex- 
perimental; they may succeed or they may have to 
be modified. But they do trend toward a regimented 
economy and a controlled form of society. For the 
duration of the war, and for the winning of the 
war, they may be, and they should be accepted 
voluntarily by every patriotic citizen. But the prin- 
ciples of freedom in society and for the individual 
must be held as sacred, even in a war crisis. 


JOE WEBER, some may remember, had a terrible 
time pulling Lew Fields out of the trance, in their 
famous hypnotism act. Again and again Joe plead- 
ed: “Lew, you are not in Philadelphia! You are not 
in Philadelphia. You are home.” When Lew, how- 
ever, “came to,” the real marvels of hypnotism 
were revealed. “Joe, you was mistaken,” he drily 
observed. “I was in Pittsburgh the whole time.” The 
truth was that the two of them were the greatest 
hypnotists the American vaudeville stage has ever 
seen. Now that they have both passed away, Fields 
last July, and Weber on May 10 of this year, mem- 
ories pile up of their antics, their incredible vogue, 
of—alas!—their quarrels; but, best of all, of a very 
great claim to lasting honor. For it does not seem a 
risk to say that in the thousands of performances 
of this pair of princes of popular comedy, never 
a foul or off-color word fell from their lips. They 
did their best to establish a tradition of decency for 
the American comic stage. The best comment on 
present contempt for that tradition was offered 
perhaps by Joe Jackson, who died on May 15. In 
forty years of his “tramp cyclist” act he never 
uttered a word. 


AS many battles have been won through the stu- 
pidity of the vanquished as through the brilliance 
of the victors. Only the other day, for instance, at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Chicago, occurred a typical 
example of this. The C. of C., as is well known, is 
currently engaged in a bitter battle with organized 
labor over the question of the union shop. To a 
skeptical public, the leaders of labor have insisted 
that in many cases the union shop is essential to 
the security of their organizations. The public, 
however, has not been convinced, least of all the 
metropolitan newspapers who help the public to 
make up its mind. The employers who comprise the 
C. of C., it was said, are not anti-union. On the 
contrary, they are delighted to have their employes 
organize freely in unions of their own choosing and 
to bargain with them so organized. Against this 














argument, labor leaders have made little headway 
in the fight to win public opinion. In fact, the battle 
was all but lost. And then the C. of C. perpetrated 
a particularly gross piece of stupidity: it demanded 
immediate legislation to return the open shop 
throughout the country! Now the confused public 
is beginning to suspect that labor was right all the 
time; that in the mind of the C. of C. there was 
really no intention of freezing open- and closed- 
shop conditions for the duration; that what the 
Chamber truly wanted, under the guise of patriotic 
impartiality, was to nullify all the progress labor 
has made these past eight years. Both the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.0. owe a debt of gratitude to the 
C. of C. for letting the cat out of the bag. 


TO our ordinary scale of values, war can do strange 
things. Take the junkman, for instance. In the 
American scheme of things, the man who collects 
our paper and rags and assorted bits of useless 
(to us) metal holds no great or enviable position. 
Neither does his more prosperous brother, the fel- 
low who buys and sells and bargains in the inde- 
scribable confusion of one of the nation’s 20,000 
auto graveyards. It is not such careers that we hold 
out to our children, or would have held out to them 
before the war changed our perspective. The junk- 
man is no longer the lowly person we thought him. 
Acute shortages of paper and many metals, espe- 
cially the critical need of scrap in the manufacture 
of munitions, have made him a personage to be 
reckoned with, an essential cog in a national econ- 
omy geared for war. Look at him now with new 
respect, and, as you look, reflect how superficial 
are the distinctions we humans make between the 
so-called “honorable” and “lowly” professions. A 
friend of ours once shocked a very respectable 
audience by suggesting that a garbage collector 
may be making as great a contribution to public 
health as a doctor of medicine. Who can say? Cer- 
tainly, in our shallow judgments of our fellows and 
the occupations in which, for the satisfaction of 
material wants and the salvation of their immortal 
souls, they engage, you would think that Christ 
had never worked in a carpenter shop at Nazareth. 


HEARD from a radio commentator recently was 
the following blasphemous and short-sighted state- 
ment. When we finally win, said the pundit, it will 
then be up to the United States and Britain to 
determine whether “such inhuman little creatures 
as the Japs can be permitted any longer to encum- 
ber the earth.” That is impious, because it advo- 
cates that we take the place of Almighty God. It 
is short-sighted because a widespread attitude of 
hatred definitely distorts the clear vision and the 
steady nerves we need to win through. Good fight- 
ers are not shaken with rage, swept by passion— 
ask Joe Louis. Contrast this remark with the state- 
ment of Vera Micheles Dean, research director of 
the Foreign Policy Association, in an address to 
the National Conference of Social work. She em- 
phasized that 


the United Nations must achieve liberation of all 
peoples—including the Germans, the Japanese and 
the Italians—from military dictatorship, and the 
rule of arbitrary violence based on the concept of a 
“master race.” 
The philosophy of the commentator is the very 
thing we are fighting. Why cannot fhe broadcast- 
ing companies curb such un-Christian and un- 
American pollution of the air-waves? 


OF late years, it has become increasingly popular 
to denounce the Federal Government for assuming 
to itself ever-wider powers and for encroaching on 
the rights of State and local units of government. 
In reality, some of the blame for the tendency to 
upset the traditional balance of power between 
State and local governments on the one hand and 
the Federal Government on the other should be 
placed not on Washington, but on patronage-mind- 
ed officials in State and local office up and down the 
land. Speaking recently before a group of State 
budget, finance and tax officials, Harold D. Smith, 
Federal Director of the Budget, recalled this un- 
pleasant fact to his audience. “In general,” he said, 
“State and local governments are very quick to 
resent interference with their self-determination 
and liberty of action. Yet, their officials continue 
to seek Federal aid for purposes that are not prop- 
erly Federal.” Part of the remedy for the unnec- 
essary expansion of the Federal Government at the 
expense of State and local authority lies with the 
States themselves. A little more local self-respect, 
self-reliance and initiative will lead toward less in- 
terference and, consequently, less dictation from 
Washington. 


PHILIP THE FAIR once decided that the way to 
cure the advancing ravages of leprosy in Europe 
was to burn all the lepers. Fortunately, the Church 
protested that, while the plan might be efficient 
and direct, it was against the law of God and that 
there were worse things than physical afflietion. 
The lepers were segregated in hospitals and cared 
for by devoted Religious. Recently, in the columns 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
asked her opinion as to the plan of a prominent 
doctor to reduce the shocking abortion racket in 
this country by making prospective illegitimacy a 
legal cause for abortion. She replied: 

It seems to me that making prospective illegiti- 
macy a legal cause for abortion would not in any 
way meet the situation. The only real answer to this 
question, I think, is more knowledge of planned 
parenthood. It is not a question which can be legis- 
lated. 

Again the Church has to protest that both the 
prominent doctor and Mrs. Roosevelt are wrong, 
very wrong. Even though the most prominent doc- 
tors and the best elements in the women’s clubs 
should be practically unanimous in their approval 
of “planned parenthood” as a solution to all the 
evils of the world, the voice of God, speaking 
through the Catholic Church, as He spoke to 
Moses, says of “planned parenthood”: “Thou Shalt 
Not!” The Ladies’ Home Journal makes it clear 
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that Mrs. Roosevelt’s opinions are not necessarily 
the views of that magazine. We would say that 
they are necessarily not the view of millions of 
Americans who take their views and laws of life 
from the eternal laws of God, not from humanism, 
women’s clubs and prominent physicians. 


ALL praise is due those Catholic authors—the 
teachers and professors of our Catholic schools— 
who spend their lives writing their thoughts not on 
perishable paper, but in the living hearts of their 
students. The Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference presents 
some interesting figures in its latest report on 
Catholic higher education in the United States. The 
figures show succinctly the growth during the past 
two decades. 


1920 1940 Increase 
a 33,789 161,886 128,097 
Instructors ........ 3,697 13,150 9,453 
REN, Sxcccecces 130 193 63 


These statistics are very heartening, and remove 
some of the bitterness of the struggle and sacrifice 
required to produce lay leaders of Catholic Action 
by advancing the cause of Catholic higher educa- 
tion. 


HIGHLY disquieting were some of the earlier re- 
ports concerning the attitude of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, toward the future of Po- 
land. Count Antoni Tarnowski, in AMERICA’S issue 
of April 4, already expressed the fear that Sir Staf- 
ford and his associates were planning another 
Munich in which Poland would be sold out to the 
Soviets. Reassuring, therefore, is Sir Stafford’s lan- 
guage as spoken in his address in London on May 
3, on Polish National Day. To the Poles he prom- 
ised that a “strong, vigorous, independent Poland 
will be re-established and will play her part in the 
reconstruction of the world.” Reassuring, too, from 
another viewpoint, were the words spoken the fol- 
lowing day, also in London, by the Rev. Andrew 
Beck, A.A., who thought that Polish Catholic 
troops now serving in Russia may be the means of 
evangelizing that country and of winning it back 
to God. Father Braun, American priest in Moscow, 
is with Father Beck, a member of the Augustinian 
Fathers of the Assumption. Said Father Beck: “I 
see that solitary priest . . . as an outpost for de- 
fense for the Church, hanging on grimly until the 
time for the spiritual offensive begins and the Gos- 
pel is again preached to the Russian people.” What- 
ever the Soviets do, to implement either or both of 
these assurances, will certainly advance them so 
much the further on the path toward victory. 


THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS, who has so brilliantly 
and so soundly conducted our column, Films, for 
the past six years, has been inducted into the army, 
in the training squadron of the air corps. We sur- 
render him reluctantly, for his column has always 
pleased us and delighted our readers. In our name, 
and that of our readers—God bless you, Tom. 
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THE WAR. In Washington, the Senate passed, 38 
to 27, the House-approved Rogers bill to set up the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. . . . Welcomed to 
Washington by President Roosevelt were Manuel 
Quezon, head of the Philippine Government, and 
Manuel Prado, Chief Executive of Peru, first South 
American President to visit the United States while 
in office. . . . The planes which recently raided 
Japan were United States Army bombers, the War 
Department announced. The raiders attacked in 
clear weather in the middle of the day, flew so low 
that they had to watch out for barrage balloons. 
Military, naval and industrial plants in the vicinity 
of Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya and other centers 
were accurately pounded with demolition and in- 
cendiary bombs. Large fires were started which, 
in some instances, burned for two days. A Tokyo 
broadcast placed Japanese casualties at between 
three and four thousand. . . . Enemy submarines 
sank nine merchant vessels off the Atlantic Coast, 
three in the Gulf of Mexico, three in the Caribbean. 
In the St. Lawrence River Estuary, two merchant 
ships were sent to the bottom by Nazi underseas 
craft. ... An American ship was destroyed off the 
west coast of Africa. . . . In addition to damage 
inflicted on the Nipponese in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, United States submarines in the Far 
East sank one Japanese destroyer, two naval cargo 
ships. With regard to Mikado destroyers, the score 
stood at twenty-seven sunk or badly damaged... . 
United States Army bombers from India hammered 
Myitkyina airdrome in northern Burma, hit enemy 
aircraft on the ground. . . . General MacArthur’s 
air force in three raids on the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago, shot down an enemy seaplane, destroyed a 
transport, damaged a seaplane tender, damaged 
three tankers, destroyed or damaged seven sea- 
planes. . . . The American bombers hit four trans- 
ports in the Solomon Islands, destroyed a Japanese 
fighter plane over Lae, New Guinea, sank one Nip- 
ponese ship, set two others on fire at Amboina 
Island, caught fifteen Japanese planes on the 
ground at Rabaul, New Britain, blew three of them 
up, damaged the others. American patrol planes 
northeast of Australia damaged or sank two sub- 
marines. . . . Battling with Tokyo raiding parties 
over Port Moresby, New Guinea, the American air- 
men shot down five enemy planes, crippled four 
others. . . . The far-flung, five-day naval-air Battle 
of the Coral Sea resulted when United Nations’ 
aerial and naval forces intercepted a Japanese fleet 
on its way to extend Nipponese conquests toward 
the south and southeast. The Japanese were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses. Enemy losses were placed 
at eleven ships sunk, six damaged. . . . Sunk were: 
one aircraft carrier, a heavy cruiser, a light cruiser, 
two destroyers, four gunboats, two supply ships. 
Another aircraft carrier was so badly crippled that 
its further availability was doubted. Heavily dam- 
aged also were: a heavy cruiser, a light cruiser, 
one seaplane tender, a transport, a cargo ship... . 
General MacArthur reported that Allied losses 
were relatively light. The losses, he stated, will be 
revealed when the information will be without 
value to Japan. 














SHOULD the United States Treasury be allowed to 
make the taxing power an instrument to destroy 
charity? In protest against the “new, abhorrent 
and harmful doctrine’ proposed to Congress by 
Randolph Paul, Tax Adviser to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Right Rev. Msgr. Michael J. 
Ready, General Secretary of the N.C.W.C., has 
called upon the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives to recognize and pro- 
tect personal initiative in the advancement of re- 
ligious, charitable and educational works. If Mr. 
Paul’s proposals are adopted, revenues of private 
and educational institutions would be taxed, first, 
as to their earned income; second, by more severe 
taxes on gifts and estates handed over to welfare 
and education; and third, by excise taxes on things 
bought by schools and charities. The Treasury De- 
partment, says Frank C. Waldrop in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, knows exactly “what it is doing.” 


RADIO companies were appealed to for an increase 
in the time allotted to religious broadcasts, by 
speakers of the Christian and Jewish faiths at the 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, of 
Boys’ Town, Neb., recommended that religious 
leaders discuss the “great dangers of inculcating in 
the hearts of young and old alike hatred of our 
enemies in this war.” At the same meeting, six 
recommendations were drawn up concerning reli- 
gious broadcasts. 


CONGRATULATIONS are due to the Golden Rule 
Foundation for their selection of Mrs. William N. 
— of Greensboro, N. C., who made her “in- 
” address to the nation as “the American 
Mother for 1942,” per radio. With her thirteen 
wonderful children, “none of them hungry or home- 
less or destitute,” some of whom have already 
found their place in the armed forces and in the 
service of the Church—Mrs. Berry gaily upsets all 
the croaking predictions of the Planned Parent- 
hooders. Reporters and journalists have grown a 
bit breathless in their attempts to keep up with her 
many activities. In none of them will she allow her 
hearers to forget the “unseen guest,” the impov- 
erished and starving children of other lands. 


MAY of this year marks the golden jubilee of the 
arrival in America of the Religious community, the 
Society of the Helpers of the Holy Souls (May 23). 
Of the work of the “Helpers,” a lifelong friend, our 
own Father Blakely, writes in a preface to their 
jubilee booklet: “Ever mindful of the poor souls in 
Purgatory, they are never unmindful of the poor 
souls on earth. They instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, sustain the wavering, lift up the 
fallen, and find in the most abandoned sick and 
poor the objects of their special solicitude.” 


FROM their first home in New York City, at 25 
Seventh Avenue, the Helpers moved to their present 
quarters at 112 East 86th Street, which straight- 
way became the center of their labors among the 
sick poor, converts seeking instruction, Italian 


mothers and children, Negroes young and old, 
the Spanish-speaking people, etc. St. Louis was 
founded in 1903, San Francisco in 1904, Chicago in 
1925; and, finally, Los Angeles. So numerous and 
so unobtrusive are their undertakings that nobody, 
apparently, outside of their own communities 
knows the full extent of their work. 


WHEN in 1892 a pioneer group of the Society of 
Our Lady of the Cenacle arrived in New York City 
they were advised to “turn around and go home, 
as American women will never be interested in 
making retreats.” The advice, however, was not 
heeded. The Cenacle Religious remained and found- 
ed the first retreat house for women in the United 
States. From that small center sprang the Cenacles 
of Newport, R. I., Boston, Chicago, Lake Ronkon- 
koma (Long Island), St. Louis and Warrenville, Il. 
Other Religious communities have followed suit, 
and now American laywomen making retreats are 
numbered annually by the tens of thousands. 


ONCE more, Cardinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop 
of Munich, has been heard from concerning the 
Nazis. He has sent to the Vatican an eleven-point 
indictment of the Church situation in Germany. 
The chief matters touched upon are the following: 
(1) A “veritable war against Christianity” is be- 
ing waged. (2) “Anti-Christian espionage.” (3) Moral 
“blackmail” against Catholics and other forms of 
economic pressure. (4) Intensified anti-Church prop- 
aganda. (5) Church is accused of being “super- 
national.” (6) Violence in questioning of loyal Cath- 
olics. (7) Religious instruction prevented. (8) Church 
publications hindered. (9) Young folks kept from 

Church services. (10) Church organizations cannot 

get land to build. (11) Church furnishings seques- 

tered. 

The Cardinal has also issued some rules of spirit- 
ual guidance for Catholics under the persecution. 
Archbishop Waitz, of Salzburg, Austria, has pro- 
tested on behalf of religious instruction. 


DESPITE war conditions, the Cause of the saintly 
Indian maiden, Kateri Tekakwitha, is progressing 
favorably. In June the final Session of the Congre- 
gation of Rites on her virtues will be held with His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, present, and there is every 
prospect that the virtues will be declared heroic 
and Tekakwitha Venerable. Prayers are asked for 
the successful outcome of the Cause. 


TRIBUTE was paid to the Rev. Andrew Cervini, 
Jesuit missionary in the Island of Mindanao (P. L.), 
by the war hero, Lieutenant John D. Bulkeley, 
when he attended Mass in St. Teresa’s Catholic 
Church in Queens, New York City. Neither Lieu- 
tenant Bulkeley nor his wife is Catholic. They 
came, he said, because the Pastor of the Church, 
the Rev. Patrick J. Manton, was a veteran of the 
first World War, and because of the heroic work 
done by Father Cervini. “He did a marvelous job,” 
said Lieutenant Bulkeley, “with the men of my 
crew. He gave first aid to those who were injured. 
He supplied us with food. He made his church into 
a hospital for all soldiers, Americans and Filipinos. 
He is the finest man of God I have ever met.” 
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A SECOND FRONT MUST BE OPENED 


BUT WHERE? 


CONRAD H. LANZA 











CLAMOROUS demand for opening a second war 
front against the Axis nations has been raging in 
this country and within the British Empire. Ex- 
ponents through books, in magazines and news- 
papers, by radio broadcast and by public addresses, 
have loudly voiced the opinion that something con- 
crete and new needs to be. done without delay, to 
win the war, by placing the United Nations on an 
offensive basis. 

This is a most important question, rightly dis- 
turbing the public, who do not always see the dif- 
ficulties in the way of accomplishing what they 
would like to have done. It may clarify the situa- 
tion to review some of the principal schemes rec- 
ommended. 

In a book entitled Defense Will Not Win The 
War, which has been widely reviewed, commented 
on and approved, Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Kernan 
proposes that an invasion of Italy be undertaken. 
As he presents his plan: 

Italy is the solar-plexus of the Axis, as Germany 

is its spear-head, and Japan its nether-end, and a 

right recognition of the tremendous strategic op- 

portunity involved requires that we undertake im- 

mediately, without a glance at Dakar or Martinique 

or North Africa, the stupendous, breath-taking, his- 
tory-making task of the invasion of Italy. 

Colonel Kernan has no doubt that we must strike 
toward Europe, and that Italy is the only place 
where the attack should fall. He discusses no other 
plan, apparently assuming that others have no 
merit. 

Another American view is published in the cur- 
rent number of Harper’s by Major M. Wheeler- 
Nicholson. He agrees with Colonel Kernan as to 
taking the offensive at once, but completely dis- 
agrees as to the location for it. He urges that “every 
plane, man, ship, gun, and tank possible should be 
concentrated in the Pacific area immediately.” 

In order to compare this plan with the ones that 
follow, consider that the Major’s proposition is to 
move a huge American army overland through 
Canada and Alaska, across Bering Strait, and 
thence through Siberia, first to attack Japan from 
the north. After Japan is thus overcome, the army 
is to proceed over the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 
Russia, there to join with other forces in the over- 
throw of the Germans. That this plan is the best 
one, seems so certain to this author, that discus- 
sion appears unnecessary. 

Now comes a Russian plan. In this country it was 
explained at considerable length by the Ambassador 
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from Russia, M. Litvinov, in two public addresses 
which he delivered on February 26 and April 10 
last. The Russians agree that a second front should 
be opened immediately, and they have proposed 
that the idle armies of the British and Americans 
be sent either to Russia, or to some place in western 
Europe. Russia has suggested Norway as a good 
place for a new front, on the ground that Norway 
is difficult for the Germans to defend, and that, 
after landing there, the Allies could continue to 
march on across the mountains, into and over 
Sweden (no Swedish consent needed), then across 
Lapland, and so on into Russia. 

Another prominent proposition comes from far- 
away Australia, also vitally interested in this war. 
On March 7 last, Mr. John A. Beasly, Minister of 
Supply in Australia, led a meeting which called for 
assemblying immediately in the southwest Pacific 
the maximum strength which the United Nations 
could gather. On March 21, following an appeal 
on the preceding day by the Australian Minister 
at Washington, who urged no delay, as “next month 
may be a month too late,” General MacArthur an- 
nounced that he was in Australia, as he under- 
stood it, just for preparing an offensive against 
Japan, to attack her from the south. 

The foregoing four plans are probably a fair 
summary of prevailing opinions. Two of the plans 
recommend an invasion of Europe, one in the north 
and one in the south. The other two plans recom- 
mended offensives in the Pacific, and again one 
proposes to do so from the north, and the other 
from the south. All four plans agree that immediate 
action is called for. Otherwise the plans completely 
disagree. 

Let us briefly look into these plans. 

Kernan proposes that 200,000 troops be trans- 
ported monthly to Italy, there to gradually build 
up an army, which will in time undertake an in- 
vasion of Germany. He seems to consider that there 
will be no Italian resistance, or that this will be 
negligible, and that the first 200,000 troops will be 
able to hold out until the next contingent arrives. 

This assumption (no proof is offered) appears 
quite doubtful. As early as January 7, 1941, the 
General Staff at Rome had a memorandum dis- 
cussing the possibility of an invasion of Italy. This 
was based upon the then British plan, which varied 
from the Kernan plan in that the invading army 
was to be first assembled in North Africa. For 
this purpose the British were to clear the Italians 














out of Libya by the summer of 1941, which, in fact, 
they came near doing—but not quite; then during 
the winter of 1941-1942 assemble in Libya and 
Egypt a united American and British army, which 
is now in process of being done; and thence dur- 
ing 1942, ferry this force, either to Italy, or to 
Greece, Salonika or Istanbul, as circumstances at 
the time might indicate. The latter part of this 
plan has not occurred, but the Axis has prepared 
to meet it, should it be attempted in the future. 

Recent reports as to German troops arriving in 
Italy, which some have explained as an evidence 
of a German desire to annex Italy more firmly to 
its chariot, may well be a precaution in case the 
threatened invasion does occur. Italy is a mountain- 
ous country, and if defended by competent leaders 
and troops would present a hard problem. 

Wheeler-Nicholson’s plan to march across Bering 
Strait involves the construction, in round numbers, 
of some 1,000 miles of new road on our continent, 
which he proposes to have done by the troops 
themselves as they march along. While this is be- 
ing done, by a secret agreement to be made with 
Russia, that State is to construct about 2,000 miles 
of road on their side of Bering Strait. 

There are, however, numerous reports by our 
Jesuit Fathers who serve the missions in central 
Alaska and in Bering Strait, which present no rosy 
picture of the possibility of constructing and main- 
taining such a route. As the country traversed is 
nearly barren, practically everything needed for 
building the road, other than local gravel and stone, 
and all that the troops will need to live on, will 
have to be brought in over the road itself. It looks 
like a herculean job, which would require consider- 
able time to accomplish. 

What would the Japanese be doing, while this 
suggested march is being undertaken? We would 
have around 3,000 miles of Arctic wilderness to 
cross to reach the Trans-Siberian Railroad. The 
Japanese are right now alongside it, since for just 
about 1,000 miles it follows the north bank of the 
Amur River, with the Japanese in Manchukuo oc- 
cupying the south bank. It is most doubtful that 
the Russians could hold this railroad, while we 
proceeded to it, by such a long and difficult road. 

Russia’s plan for opening a second front in west 
Europe has been discussed for some two years. 
According to Hitler’s recent speeches, the Germans 
have prepared to meet such a possible invasion. 
The British have thoroughly considered it, and 
have generally considered it inadvisable to try it, 
on account of the difficulty of assemblying the nec- 
essary shipping in harbors facing the European 
continent, which have been blasted by the Ger- 
man Air Force, and of landing troops in the harbors 
of Europe, which have been blasted by the Royal 
Air Force. It would certainly be as hard for the 
Americans or British to invade Europe, as it would 
be for Germany to invade Great Britain, and to 
date neither side appears to have considered this 
possible. 

Australia’s scheme for attacking Japan means to 
chase the Japanese back from their conquests into 
their own islands. The Australians are a small na- 


tion, occupying an entire continent, which they 
pride themselves on as closed to races other than 
their own. It would be to their advantage to hold 
the tropical islands to their north under the white 
man’s domination, so as to keep the densely popu- 
lous Asiatic peoples within their present bounds. 

Persons who have recently returned from the 
southwest Pacific report that Australia has almost 
nothing of what would be needed for a major opera- 
tion against Japan. Everything will have to be 
first furnished by the United States or by Great 
Britain. Other reports from the East Indies are 
not very encouraging. These indicate that thirty- 
five million Indonesians favored the Japanese in- 
vasion, and thirty-five other millions did not care. 
Whatever we may think of it, Japanese propa- 
ganda, which represents their war as one of libera- 
tion of Asiatic nations against the white man’s 
rule, has made progress, and has substantial sup- 
port. An expeditionary force starting north from 
Australia will have to overcome this. 

A demand for a second front against the Axis, 
including Japan, is understandable. Neither the 
British nor the Americans have been winning vic- 
tories. A field is being sought, and is being longed 
for, where they could do so. The Anglo-Saxon 
peoples do so desire at least an occasional real vic- 
tory. Thus arise plans such as have been briefly 
outlined. 

The various propositions submitted are, as be- 
tween themselves, contradictory, and they cannot 
all be true at the same time. The examination given 
has been short, and covers only a few features af- 
fecting them, with a view to bringing out that 
they are not self-explanatory. There are serious 
objections to all of them. The fact that each has 
the backing of eminent men, none of whom seems 
to have given much consideration to the other three 
plans, alone indicates that although the authors are 
sincere, they are not convincing. 

What is the correct solution to the problem of 
where to open a new front, where a good possibility 
exists of winning victory? To answer this would 
require a knowledge of available forces, of engage- 
ments made and of resources, which may be in pos- 
session of the Government, but which are not avail- 
able to the average citizen. Perhaps not even the 
Governments of the United Nations have all the 
needed information. It is very probable that only 
in time will it become apparent which of numer- 
ous plans will turn out to be the practicable one. 

In war, complete information is seldom to be 
had. Risks must be accepted. A logical decision, 
based on valid evidence, would be desirable, but is 
seldom practicable since the evidence is not at 
hand for the enemy’s side, and not always, and in 
everything, for our own side. 

The important thing in these times is not to in- 
sist on some particular private plan, which the 
author may have based on incomplete information. 
It is necessary to trust in the judgment and good 
sense of those to whom the people have entrusted 
the guidance and destiny of their country, and who 
have, or should have, at their disposition what- 
ever reports and information are available. 
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ALASKA IS THE KEYSTONE 
FOR VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC 


BERNARD R. HUBBARD 


IN THE preceding article, Colonel C. H. Lanza 
gave a very excellent compilation of current views 
regarding the question agitating the minds of all 
anti-Axis foes as to when and where the United 
Nations are going to carry a major offensive to the 
enemy. 

The plan of Major M. Wheeler-Nicholson urging 
that “every plane, man, ship, gun and tank possible 
should be concentrated in the Pacific area imme- 
diately,” leaves no room for argument, in the sub- 
jectively sincere mind of its author. In all respect 
to the views of all sincere advocates of a second 
front as soon as possible, I would like to discuss 
the Wheeler-Nicholson viewpoint of the Pacific, in 
general, and Alaska, in particular. These areas may 
affect our ultimate victory in World War II. After 
all, the hostilities actually started in the Pacific, 
formal war declarations immediately followed the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and thereupon ensued the 
first really major clash in modern times of Orien- 
talism versus Occidentalism. 

With the accentuation of the importance of 
Europe stamped on our childish minds by history 
and geography lessons mainly dealing with the 
countries whence our ancestors originated, Asia 
and the Pacific were comparatively ignored in our 
textbooks. Consequently, we erroneously accepted 
the idea of the greatness of Europe as appyling also 
to its area. Along the crowded Atlantic seaboard, 
many people have little concept of the tremendous 
area of the rest of the United States. Similarly 
people of the United States have very vague ideas 
of the great size of Alaska. 

Let us take a globe map and refresh our geogra- 
phy. First of all, one could put the whole Atlantic 
Ocean between Pearl Harbor and San Francisco 
and still have the main Pacific Ocean left over. 
Suppose a magician could blow up all of Europe 
including Russia and let the pieces fall into the 
Pacific Ocean—they would not make as much area 
as the islands already in the Pacific. 

Now place a map of Alaska on a map of the 
United States drawn to the same scale—and Alaska 
would touch the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Can- 
ada and Mexico. This all means that in considering 
a Pacific offensive a totally different yardstick of 
measurement must be used. 

I have always maintained that Alaska is the key- 
stone of our victory in the Pacific; so now, I would 
like to clarify my statement as well as add a few 
notions to the statements of Major M. Wheeler- 
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Nicholson. It has been adduced that Alaska is like 
Norway, and as Norway was invaded and used 
against England, Alaska could be invaded and used 
against the United States. 

Here the yardstick comes in point. It would be 
like saying a mouse is like an elephant because 
both have four feet. The analogy is physiographic, 
not realistic. Norway has several million people as 
well as good roads and transportation facilities. 
Alaska has vast uninhabited areas, very few roads, 
nothing but localized transportation facilities, and 
only about 75,000 people, most of whom live in 
southeastern Alaskan towns that are practically 
long-distance suburbs of Seattle. Alaska in spite of 
its 590,000 square miles—ten times the area of 
New York State—is virtually an island, as it can 
be served only by boat or airplane. 

This Spring, the starting of the road up through 
Canada is a strategic step toward making Alaska, 
not a defense area, but a real threat for an attack 
on Japan’s very vulnerable flank. A little confusion 
exists as to the exact location of the road, but suf- 
fice it to say that it does not go along the scenic 
coastal route—so long mooted as a political football 
—but lies along the great plains east of the Rockies 
in Canada, safe from any attack from the sea and 
strictly a military road. The scenic routes can be 
joined up later. 

Alaska cannot be defended in the ordinary tech- 
nique used for populous areas. It is too vast. A few 
hornet’s nests are adequate. Suppose Farmer Jones 
wishes to defend his cherry tree against ubiquitous 
small boys. He can sit under it day and night with 
a gun and keep Tommy and Willie at a distance. 
Better still he can tie a half-dozen hornet’s nests 
about the cherry tree and go about his business. 
When Tommy and Willie sneak in, the hornets will 
take care of them. 

Alaska has some very excellent hornet’s nests, 
some complete, others nearly so, but all sufficient 
for the job in hand. Let me repeat here a reason- 
ably established axiom: “Whoever is in Alaska first 
has it.” Our armed forces are definitely there, and 
definitely are in control of the present situation, as 
well as prepared for any possible emergency that 
may arise. 

The vastness of the territory, the ruggedness of 
the mountainous terrain, especially the sea ap- 
proaches of the Gulf of Alaska, and particularly 
the prevailing winds, fogs, rains and general bad 
weather of the Aleutian Islands, make Alaska more 




















easily defended than attacked. The great distance 
of Alaska from the United States would be against 
an invader. The practical impossibility of mechan- 
ized follow-up into the interior of initial successes 
along the coast, as well as the lack of available 
local food supplies to support an invading army, 
would make an invasion hazardous. 

At the very best, Japan could only hope to seize 
some coastal areas of Alaska, more to keep us from 
using these bases against them, than to enable 
them to use them effectively against us. Also, they 
would be far from their own supply lines, and would 
be at the mercy of constant and sustained attack 
from what I eventually expect to see as our road 
to Pacific victory—a bomber route from the United 
States along the inside of the Rockies in Canada; 
then along the Yukon and up to the Seward Pen- 
insula fifty-four miles from East Cape Siberia; 
thence along the coast of Siberia to the end of 
Kamchatka, which is but a few hundred miles from 
northern Japan and within practical bombing dis- 
tance of vital Japanese industries. 

Most map strategists (as I like to term well- 
intentioned individuals who draw conclusions from 
global map perusals, without regard to realistic 
local conditions of terrain, distance, weather or 
other variables that vitally affect map analogies) 
often refer to the long chain of Aleutian Islands 
“as stepping stones to Asia.” They then go into a 
discussion of how advantageous it would be to fly 
planes from one Aleutian island to the other, all 
the way to Attu, and then attack Japan. 

I heartily disagree with this so often expressed 
idea. The Aleutian Islands would afford excellent 
submarine bases at Dutch Harbor, Kiska and Adak, 
and such bases would protect the Pacific Coast, 
guard the flanks of Hawaii and be used to attack 
Japanese shipping. Submarines do not need good 
weather; airplanes do. The Aleutians are not only 
the stormiest areas in the world, but you often 
have wind and low impenetrable fog existing to- 
gether. There is a blanket of thick weather about 
200 miles wide and 1,200 miles long, usually envel- 
oping the Aleutian chain due to the cold water of 
the Bering Sea on one side and the warm water of 
the Japanese current on the other. Outside this 
fog blanket clear sunshiny weather is the rule. 

Many a time when my exploring party tried to 
climb an Aleutian volcano, three to five weeks of 
rain, mist and wind held us up. These would be 
serious handicaps for any use of the Aleutians as 
land bases for airplanes. There are hundreds of 
large Aleutian Islands and literally thousands of 
small ones. Most of them are bleak and uninhabited 
and in the entire chain are only a few hundred 
inhabitants. 

Great naval operations may eventually take 
place off the Aleutians, if we ever choose to make 
a flank attack on Japan. At present, the accentua- 
tion is in the southwest Pacific where lie the riches 
of the Indies, where live millions of people, Asiatics 
like the Japanese, and where invading armies can 
easily find food and supplies in the captured 
countries. 

This current Spring, at least four long-range Jap 


submarines sneaked along the Aleutians—one even 
anchored in Akutan harbor in the Krenitzen group. 
But they did not dare attack Dutch Harbor or 
Kodiak, and there was no shipping for them to prey 
upon. They then proceeded along the Pacific Coast. 
Without entering into military secrets, suffice it to 
say that our Navy is very effectively on the job in 
the Pacific and their radio detectors locate every- 
thing the least suspicious. It is quite common 
knowledge that the Navy got one Jap sub off the 
Columbia River, another off the central California 
coast. The Navy’s efficiency is proved by the free- 
dom of domestic sinkings off the Pacific coast. 
With the brightening of the picture of the Spring 
offensive, it is very comfortable to feel that our 
enemies neglected to press their attacks when we 
were unprepared. Now they are too late. We are 
carrying the offensive to them. As an extreme 
measure to protect their flanks, the Japs may seize 
Vladivostok and the Siberian coast. However, Rus- 
sia and Japan do not wish to fight each other as 
both have their hands full. 

Where Alaska can best be used in the Pacific war 
could be along a route already well under way and 
very practical, the Canada-Alaska-Siberia route of 
bomber bases where a plane from the United States 
would never be twenty miles from land all the way 
to the end of Kamchatka, last hop off to attack 
Japan. 

This route requires the eventual cooperation of 
our Russian allies. Right now it is not practical to 
have public assurances in either direction. The Rus- 
sian people, however, are doing the best military 
job in their whole history, holding, weakening and 
effectively checking the Nazi menace. We helped 
greatly in war materials, but they furnished man- 
power. 

In this regard, we cannot underestimate our 
Japanese enemies in the Pacific. They have more 
man-power to sacrifice recklessly than we could 
produce in several generations. Their material re- 
placements, however, are definitely limited. We are 
not boasting, because it is not our part to boast 
after the way we have been humiliated and defeat- 
ed—suffering the worst set-backs in all our history, 
at the hands of an underrated foe. Little by little 
Americans are beginning to realize that we must 
unite and coordinate in every way possible, to win 
this war. 

When all is said and done, there is one main 
thought that can make all working toward the 
common end burst with pride. We are truly altru- 
istic in this world struggle against aggression. We 
wish no additions of territory; we wish no sub- 
jugated people; we wish no personal aggrandize- 
ment; we wish only to restore freedom to the rest 
of the world. 

In the Pacific our enemies have prepared for 
forty years to do what they are now doing. We 
have only been preparing a few months and are 
already impatient to win. We want to win the war 
in two years. Our Chinese allies know they will win 
in 200 years. Let us combine our ingenuity and 
aggressiveness with their patience and we shall win 
the war efficiently and reasonably. 
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SOME ENTER CONVENTS 
AND SOME STAY OUT 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE 











SINCE the first article on vocations in AMERICA 
for April 5, 1941, many individuals and groups have 
expressed their interest in the subject, and there 
has been a very remarkable unanimity of opinion 
as to the correctness of the conclusions reached— 
that there is a growing shortage of religious voca- 
tions among women, and that many influences and 
conditions have conspired to bring this serious con- 
dition about. 

The answers to the questionnaires sent to Su- 
periors of religious communities have furnished, so 
far, the chief material for these studies on vocation. 
But there lie before us, as we write, two more series 
of answers which can throw still more light on this 
very important and interesting subject. One series 
contains the replies of many students in Catholic 
high schools and colleges to the questions: “What 
do you think are the reasons why girls become 
Sisters?” and “What do you think are the causes 
which keep girls from becoming Sisters?” 

The other series contains the replies of many 
hundreds of Sisters to the question: “What were 
the causes and influences most helpful in deciding 
your vocation?” 

Both these series of answers were made anony- 
mously, and both represent, we think, a fair cross- 
section of the ranks from which vocations come, 
and of those legions of devoted souls, over 150,000 
in number, who have dedicated themselves, body, 
mind and heart, to this highest of all vocations of 
women. 

From the study of these answers, therefore, we 
can expect to learn more about the influences which 
encourage vocations. We shall begin with the an- 
swers of the students. They cannot be expected to 
show the depths of analysis nor the grasp of the 
subject possessed by mature Sisters who have ex- 
perienced deeply what they write about. 

Let us visualize in a sympathetic way the writers 
of these answers. They are high school and college 
students. Hence they are in that age of adolescence 
when childhood is budding into womanhood. They 
have not had much experience of life—all they 
know of Sisters is what they have consciously or 
unconsciously observed from the viewpoint of their 
immaturity. But what they do know better than 
anyone eise, is what high school and college stu- 
dents think of the Sister’s vocations. And since it is 
at their age that the vast majority of vocations are 
decided, we can learn much from their replies about 
the attitude of the average student toward the re- 
ligious life. 

It may be that the very attention focused on the 
topic may help some promising aspirant to make 
the great decision. But everyone will be better for 
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knowing more about this unique achievement of 
human nature aided by grace. We are told enough 
and to spare of the errors, the sadness and awful 
capacities for evil of our common nature. Its glori- 
ous capabilities for good are a more cheerful sub- 
ject of study. 

As may be expected, the replies follow along the 
lines of instructions received about vocations. The 
reason mentioned the greatest number of times why 
girls become Sisters is “they have a vocation.” But 
to this general statement are added many com- 
ments, tending to show what the students conceive 
that a vocation consists in. “They can serve God 
better in a religious life.” “They wish to give up 
everything for God.” “They would only be happy in 
serving God” “They wish to spread the Word and 
give good example.” “They think they can do more 
in the convent than in secular life.” These are the 
motives which occur to the writers of most of the 
answers. They show, of course, first, the conviction 
of these young people that the Sisters enter religion 
from the highest of motives. 

Then follow a scattering of other reasons—some 
of these less exalted. Thus a comparatively few 
mention as reasons for entrance into religion: “es- 
cape from the outside world,” “fear to face the 
trials of the world,” “financial and other security.” 
A few more put down, “disappointed in love,” and 
“unhappiness and sorrow in their lives,” and “lone- 
liness.” A few, singularly few, write as a reason, 
“influence of Sisters in their lives,” or “attachment 
to Sisters.” But these latter answers are a small 
minority compared with the first mentioned, as 
one would expect. 

When we read the replies to the question: “What 
do you think are the causes which keep girls from 
becoming Sisters,” we find, similarly, a grouping of 
answers under certain heads. Thus “the unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice the pleasures of the world,” leads 
all other reasons given. Next is “love, marriage, a 
family,” which a great many emphasize as a reason. 
Then, too, many answer, “the desire for a career, 
and the many alluring careers which are now open 
to women.” 

“Today,” one writes, “even if girls do not get 
married, they can have many careers, whereas pre- 
viously there was very little a girl could do if she 
didn’t get married.” A very few list “lack of encour- 
agement.” One says “I don’t think that most girls 
have shown to them how much more convent life 
has to offer than the world.” A fair number list, as 
a deterrent of vocations, “undesirable contact with 
Sisters,’ by which they probably mean, as we 
pointed out in a previous article, that the human 
deficiencies, which are frequently found even in 
noble characters, serve as an excuse for some to 
turn away from the whole idea of becoming a Sis- 
ter. Some also list “responsibility for the care of 
parents, or needed at home,” and it is to be feared 
that the draft, and other circumstances of the war, 
will increase this obstacle to vocations. “No Cath- 
olic Education,” or, “never looked into the life of 
the Sisters,” is another reason given, and, of course, 
a very true one. A few also list as obstacles “dislike 
for the discipline of the life,” “selfish attitude,” 














“don’t like the garb”—(only a very few, however, 
mention this latter reason), “life sad, too much 
privation and prayers, no amusements.” 

These latter objections lend further point to a 
remark made already in this series, that too many 
students fail to receive an adequate idea of the life 
of a Sister. They see plainly enough the sacrifices, 
the labors, but do not realize the compensations and 
consolations. They should be competently and fairly 
informed that the life of a Sister is normally a joy- 
ous one, that her privations are moderate and often 
involve great compensations, that the conscious- 
ness of living a noble, generous life, devoted to the 
work which brought God from Heaven to earth, 
lightens greatly the burdens of such a life. 

Another reason listed by a few is that girls “be- 
lieve they are not good enough” and this also indi- 
cates a need for more objective instruction. Since 
a seventh of a million Catholic women are at pres- 
ent, in our country alone, successfully living the re- 
ligious life, no exceptional or unusual qualities or 
virtues are required to follow a vocation. The stu- 
dents should be helped to realize that a normally 
healthy, virtuous and talented girl, who has a sin- 
cere desire to follow Our Lord closely and give her 
whole being to His service, can successfully live and 
happily persevere in a religious community. She is 
just as “good” as the majority of our 150,000 Sis- 
ters were when they entered the noviceship. The 
grace of God and religious training can do the rest. 

Since it is so immensely important to give our 
young people a clear, complete and objective idea 
of what a religious vocation really is and truly 
means, we trust that many of our Catholic teachers 
will further explore the knowledge possessed by 
their pupils on these subjects, and will take occasion 
of the many opportunities to increase and define 
what they already know. In the classes in religion, 
in history, in literature, such occasions abound. It is 
very advisable also to introduce among the courses 
of lectures, given on special occasions, some that 
explain religious vocation in its various aspects and 
relations. All this, of course, is to be done in an ob- 
jective way, to instruct, interest and inform and not 
to seem to persuade the hearers against their will. 

The great object of our whole system of Catholic 
schools is to give an education which is in every 
sense Catholic, permeated with truths and princi- 
ples which no other schools can give. In other 
things our schools have to compete with secular 
institutions but in such topics as this of religious 
vocation, in all its rich variety of meaning and con- 
notation, they have an unique advantage. Sisters 
who are teachers have also a great advantage over 
all other teachers in dealing with this topic, because 
they can speak with the knowledge and feeling 
born of personal experience. 

But we have reached the normal limit of this 
article, without doing full justice to the wealth of 
material before us. In a following article we hope 
to continue, and to let some of the girls, who have 
evidently given most thought and pains to their 
answers, tell in their own words their more notable 
ideas about why girls do or do not embrace the re- 
ligious vocation. 


DONALD MAC DONALD, 
BUT NOT DONALD DUCK 


PADRAIC COLUM 











IT MAY be confessed that I am a nomenciature- 
maniac. I am interested in names as sensible men 
are interested in vintages. My terrain is mainly a 
Gaelic one; when I find a Gaelic name here I am as 
excited as the sensible man would be at finding one 
of his select vintages in a New York department 
store. 

“Donald,” for instance. I have found this name 
linked to patronymics of surprising alienness— 
Donald Zinck and even Donald Zumph. Such link- 
ings, I suppose, are surprising only to those of us 
who have a feeling that “Donald” should be at- 
tached only to patronymics that take “Mac” or 
“O,” or certain others that have a root in Gaelic 
territory. “Donald MacDonald” would be distin- 
guishedly right, and “Donald O’Leary” would be 
appropriate; “Donald Stewart” and “Donald 
Burke” would be acceptable. As to “Donald Nel- 
son,” I have a feeling that it straddles the line. But 
there is something in me that prevents my recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of “Donald Zinck” and “Don- 
ald Zumph.” 

And yet I have no such feeling about other 
Gaelic pronomens—“Malcolm” or “Douglas,” for 
instance. I suppose this is because one remembers 
only as a remote historical fact that these names 
are Gaelic. But “Donald” is a name too fresh from 
the Gaelic mint to be attached to patronymics from 
Central Europe. It was a royal name in Ireland; 
I do not think anyone less than royalty felt he 
could display it. It is connected with the Gaelic 
word for “world”—dowain—and is cognate with 
such words as “domain,” “dominion.” 

“Possessor of dominion’ was probably the sense 
that one originally got out of the name. Taken over 
to Scotland it became notable there. A Gaelic- 
speaking Norse family who made themselves Lords 
of the Islands assumed it in the thirteenth century, 
bringing the famous MacDonald clan into existence. 
They were no commoners who bore the name in 
those days: regius follows their names on the tombs 
in Iona. 

In time “Donald’”’ became common; by the eight- 
eenth century it was plebeian: a gillie or piper was 
“Donald” to the southern sojourner, even though 
important families such as the MacDonalds pride- 
fully kept it. And just as the ordinary Irishman in 
the nineteenth century was “Paddy,” the ordinary 
Highlander was “Donald.” 

These two names had a parallel descent; the one 
that meant possessor of dominion and the other 
that was a reflection of the Roman patriciate were 
made representative of the unprivileged, the men 
who paid rent and took orders. Another name pop- 
ular in the Highlands at the time was “Coll.” Doc- 
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tor Johnson in his tour encountered many Colls in 
stratas above the Donalds. The diminutive of that 
name came into America probably as an aristo- 
cratic name—‘“Colin”—and in Colin Kelly, who 
died gloriously in the Philippines, two strands of 
Gaelicism are combined. 

“Douglas,” “Duncan,” “Kenneth,” “Malco ” 
are Gaelic names that have old currency here, the 
four coming from the Scots. “Douglas” means “the 
dark grey” and was borne by a famous soldier of 
medieval Scotland; it became the name of a family 
whose Gaelic origin was forgotten and whose ter- 
ritory was in the region that spoke Scots and be- 
came assimilated to English; the name came into 
English as a Scottish aristocratic one. So did ‘‘Ken- 
neth” that has the significance of headship or chief- 
tainship, and “Duncan” that means “brown head,” 
probably in the sense of “brown chief.” 

“Malcolm” is ‘“Mael-Coluim”’—‘“dedicated to 
(Saint) Colum” or Columba. It was a royal name 
in Scotland, for Columba was patron of the royal 
house; the son of Duncan in “Macbeth” is Malcolm. 
It, too, came into English as an aristocratic name. 
Then there is “Alstair” or “Alasdair.” But this 
name is not wholly Gaelic; it is Alexander in a 
Gaelic form. 

The Gaelic names that have vogue here came 
through the Scots, not the Irish. In the Ireland of 
the nineteenth century the Church wanted the peo- 
ple to assimilate the old names to the names of 
Saints or personages in the Bible. So the names the 
Irish brought here were seldom Gaelic. “Donald” 
in Ireland was assimilated to the Biblical ‘Daniel’; 
one always calls the statesman who was Ireland’s 
chief political figure ‘Daniel O’Connell’” although 
to his own countrymen who spoke Gaelic he was 
“Donald” or “Downal.” “Eoghan,” a name that is 
from the earliest dawn of Celtic history, became 
“Eugene.” 

There remains the name “Oscar.” In most peo- 
ples’ minds, “Oscar” is more likely to be associated 
with Scandinavia or Germany than with the Gael- 
dom of Ireland or Scotland. But it was a Scottish 
poet who gave it a non-Gaelic currency, MacPher- 
son, whose curious derivatives from the Gaelic 
sagas made such an impression on romance-hungry 
Europe. 

Napoleon was one of the multitude who was car- 
ried away by the misty evocations of “Fingal”; he 
insisted on his sister giving her son a name out of 
these quasi-Gaelic rhapsodies—the unpronouncable 
“Dermuid” or “Dermott,” and he got one of his 
marshalls to give his son, Fingal’s or Finn’s grand- 
son’s name, “Oscar,” and so the name was made a 
royal one in Sweden. It was originally an Irish 
heroic name borne by the son of Oisin and the 
grandson of Finn MacCumhal: 


“O pleasant maiden,” answered Finn, 
“We think on Oscar’s pencilled urn, 
And on the heroes lying slain 

On Gowra’s raven-covered plain.” 


The only distinguished Irishman of our time who 
was given the name was Oscar Wilde—Oscar Fin- 
gal O’Flahertie Wilde. A biographer tells us it was 
given him in response to an honor that the Swedish 
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monarch had bestowed on Sir William Wilde. I 
doubt it. Sir William and Lady Wilde had a deep 
interest in and a real acquaintance with the Gaelic 
sagas and would have pride in reviving an ancient 
name, a name that went with “Fingal” and 
“O’F lahertie.”’ 

The Irish literary revival might have been ex- 
pected to put into circulation in America some of 
the romantic feminine names. But I know of only 
two “Deirdres” and two “Eithnas.” The Irish 
names one finds in American families are of the 
pseudo-Gaelic or near-Irish kind: “Geraldine” 
which is derived from the Norman-Irish family, 
the Fitzgeralds, and “Patricia” which is supposed 
to be the feminine of “Patrick,” but which was 
invented for English royalty when they wanted to 
associate a princess with Ireland. 

The fashionable “‘Noras” and “Sheilas” are only 
Irish derivatives from English “Honoria” and 
“Cecily,” while “Kathleen” and “Eileen” are dimin- 
utives of “Katherine” and “Helen.” Once there was 
an honest Gaelic name in circulation here, 
“Brighid.” It has gone out, for the reason, I sup- 
pose, that parents were chary of giving a daughter 
a name that would be abbreviated to “Biddy.” 

I know a noted judge in New York who gave his 
daughter that name. “If she grows to be tall, lis- 
som, dark-haired, regular featured, the name will 
be very distinguished,” he told me, “but if she is 
short, stumpy, snub-nosed and sandy-haired, she 
will hardly be able to bear it.” I have not seen the 
young lady since she was an infant. 

Still, the fact that it can be vulgarized does not 
take from Brighid’s being one of the most beautiful 
of feminine names (it has come to be associated 
with the Swedish Bridget and the Italian Brigitta). 
“Brighid” goes a long way back in history. Origi- 
nally the goddess of an ancient Celtic people, the 
Brigantes, her attributes of the patroness of the 
byre or cow-shed were taken over by a sixth-cen- 
tury Saint who was a great and good woman, and 
so the name was perpetuated. 

While I was writing this conspectus, I found the 
name “Dermott” which is “Dermuid” over a shop 
in this town. I went in and bought a five-cent bar 
of chocolate so that I might ask the proprietor how 
he had come by it. He told me he had been chris- 
tened “Darby” but that he had altered the name 
to one derived from “Darby,” “Dermott.” I in- 
sisted that instead of “Dermott” being derived 
from “Darby,” “Darby” was derived from “Der- 
mott.” He dismissed the notion. I made an argu- 
ment about it. He made another. He told me I 
should be keeping the Jewish New Year instead of 
arguing about things that were none of my busi- 
ness. As he was one of those square-headed, heavy- 
jowled, emphatic men from the county Cork, I had 
to let him have the best of the argument, even 
though I had a feeling that he knew that I was 


' right, and that I knew that he knew that I was 


right. I found I had neglected to give him the nickel 
and that he had forgotten to ask for it when I went 
out on the street. I'll be sorry for the next nomen- 
clature-maniac who goes in to ask him about 
“Dermott.” 





OUR LADY, QUEEN 
OF LOS ANGELES 


JOHN STEVEN McGROARTY 











THE VALLEY of Our Lady lies in the very heart 
of California of the South, midway between the 
great dyke of the Tehachepi and San Diego. The 
Mother Mountains, La Sierra Madre, are as a wall 
shutting it in from the outlands, its open boun- 
daries the Sunset Sea. Its capital is the world- 
famed city of Los Angeles. 

It is a place of miracles from first to last—mir- 
acles of faith that were of old and miracles of 
material progress that are of today. From San 
Bernardino at the foot of the Mount of the Arrow- 
head to Santa Monica on the ocean strand, the 
Valley of Our Lady is grown into one vast city. 
Three million people dwell within it, and ever the 
mighty throng increases. 

The feet of countless thousands of tourists and 
travelers tread its sunlit highways every year. Day 
by day its vineyards, olive, orange and lemon 
groves are invaded by crowding homes and tower- 
ing steel-ribbed marts of trade until there shall be 
at last no place for the honey-bee to keep its hive. 
The fields that fed a thousand flocks and yet a 
thousand herds are fighting their hopeless battles 
against the aggressions of brick and mortar and 
stone. Few men once knew the place; and once 
there was a time when one man owned it all. Now 
it has been slashed and calipered into squares and 
triangles, some of which, not much larger than a 
tennis court, can be purchased with little less than 
a king’s ransom. 

It is Our Lady’s Valley by right of conquest. In 
the year 1771, two friars, Fathers Angel Somera 
and Pedro Benito Cambon, set out from San Diego 
to forge the fourth link in the chain of Missions 
that the renowned Fray Junipero Serra was fling- 
ing up the coast. When the two friars and their 
guard of ten leather-jacketed Catalonian soldiers 
had journeyed a matter of a hundred miles or so, 
they came to a fertile valley inhabited by large 
numbers of Indians. At sight of the little band of 
white strangers, the aborigines, armed with bows 
and arrows, immediately opened up an attack. 
Their shrieks and yells and their ferocious appear- 
ance struck terror to the hearts of the gentle in- 
vaders so helpless against the overpowering num- 
bers of the barbarians. 

As though by Divine inspiration, one of the friars 
unfurled a bright blue banner on which was em- 
blazoned a radiant image of Our Lady. A strange 
thing happened then: the attackers came to a sud- 
den halt, their wild cries died in hushed amazement, 
they let fall their weapons to the ground and with 
upraised hands as a sign of peace came forward in 
total surrender to the Virgin’s feet. 

The missionaries and the soldiers had witnessed 


a miracle. On bended knees they gave thanks to 
God and placed the fair region to which they had 
come under the patronage of the Blessed Mother. 

Thus was the fourth link welded in Serra’s ever 
lengthening chain. A new Mission was founded and 
named San Gabriel in honor of God’s most trusted 
messenger to whom was given the sublime custody 
of the Annunciation—‘“Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women!” Gabriel, who from that hour was des- 
tined never to be dissociated from Mary. 

It came in time to be the richest and greatest of 
the Missions. Within its compound 3,000 neophytes 
found shelter, were baptized, taught to work, to 
play upon musical instruments, to sing the hymns 
in the Mass and to worship the true God. Orchards 
and vineyards hedged it in. Flocks and herds grazed 
upon its hills, living waters were brought from dis- 
tant springs in aqueducts to bless the desert wastes 
with golden harvests. 

Ten years later, in the year 1781, Our Lady was 
given an additional honor. Down from Monterey, 
the capital, came the illustrious Don Felipe de 
Neve, third in line of the Spanish governors, with 
a cavalcade of troopers to found a pueblo, a city 
where none had ever been before. It was by order 
of the King whose plan for the colonization of 
California was three-fold—presidios, missions and 
pueblos, or towns. 

The Governor and his troopers rested at Mission 
San Gabriel and then on a hot September morning 
set out for the site of the new pueblo, three leagues 
westward, accompanied by the friars, and great 
throngs of Indian neophytes. Arrived at the spot, 
the banner of Castile and Leon was unfurled, the 
proclamation of the King read, the soldiers fired a 
volley from their muskets, the Te Deum was sung 
and the eleven families of colonists from Mexico 
took possession of their new homes in a strange 
land, little dreaming that their humble pueblo 
would by this time have acquired a population close 
to 2,000,000 souls. 

The name given to the new settlement was 
Nuestra Sefora la Reina de los Angeles—Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels. However, as the years sped 
on and the gringos filtered in from the outlands 
with their traditional habits of thrift, including 
paucity of words, they cut the name down simply 
to Los Angeles, which is, of course, stupid and 
meaningless. With all due reverence to the angels, 
the city was not named for them but for their 
Queen. When you hear this great metropolis re- 
ferred to as “The City of the Angels” it suggests 
something like cynical laughter. Los Angeles, while 
still in the main a good and decent city, is not 
exactly angelic. 

Yet, this is perhaps neither here nor there. Los 
Angeles is Our Lady’s city and the vast sun-swept 
valley of which the city is the metropolis is also 
hers. Many are her shrines within it from end to 
end, in wooded close and stately temples of goodly 
towns. And while there are other cities and valleys 
in the world in her patronage, there is none fairer 
than this in the warm heart of California of the 
South. 
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THE POPE SPEAKS 


FROM long experience of governments, persons 
and propaganda, came the words of the Holy 
Father as spoken to the world over the Vatican 
Radio on May 13. It is not without risk, he ob- 
served, that one raises one’s voice for peace in 
these days. Objections are raised from one or the 
other camp. 

Nevertheless, once more his voice is heard, the 
only voice that today can command a respectful 
hearing in every part of a world engulfed in uni- 
versal war. 

Speaking this time he does not elaborate, as on 
previous occasions, the principles that should serve 
as guideposts in the search for peace. He chooses, 
rather, to characterize the very heart of the pres- 
ent struggle, since it is just from that point that 
the start will be made toward a lasting peace after 
the war. 

There are two fronts in the war, says the Pope. 
One is the front where the actual fighting takes 
place; this is the front whose fluctuations are fea- 
tured day by day and hour after hour in the war 
news by press and radio. The other front is that of 
the families, who are the victims of the war. These 
victims are not confined to those whose sons or 
brothers are listed among the wounded and the 
dead. War and its hideous accompaniment, the 
ruthless regimentation for war that has taken 
place in the totalitarian states, has ravaged the 
lands with spiritual victims, the souls of children 
seared by pagan onslaughts upon the Christian 
family ideal. 

The family front, as the Pope indicated, is also 
the educational front. Fresh in his memory, un- 
doubtedly, are the recent instances spoken of by 
Cardinal Faulhaber in Germany, by the venerable 
Archbishop Waitz of Salzburg in Austria, where 
the schools are cleverly used to undermine every 
vestige of parental authority in the Reich, and, as 
far as possible, in the occupied countries. 

From Rome emanate no anxious cries about the 
future of the Church. On that point the Holy 
Father is confident and serene. We are close today, 
he announces at the beginning of his address, to 
the lives and circumstances of the early Christians; 
and we shall, if we are faithful, share their tri- 
umph. Nor does he waste time in reasoning with 
fanatics deaf to reason. But he is determined, in 
season and out of season, to fix the minds of states- 
men upon the two first essentials of post-war re- 
construction. The weal of the family is the decisive 
issue in this reconstruction. Justice and charity, 
not hate or the spirit of revenge, are the indis- 
pensable equipment for doing the task. 

No voice of politic indifference is heard over the 
Vatican Radio; no phrases of balanced caution, 
measured by surmises as to where the victory may 
lie. The Pope speaks to America with a voice 
vibrant with consciousness that truth and justice 
will triumph. But he begs that the triumph may 
be speedy; and he prays that the victors shall not 
lose the peace after they shall have won the war. 
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WHY THE PURGE? 


IF the Union for Democratic Action is really in 
earnest about its professed plans, it would seem 
to have taken quite the contrary course from 
one which would lead toward their fulfilment. 

With the Rev. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr as chair- 

man, and Dr. Frank Kingdon as executive sec- 
retary, this organization announced on May 10 
its intention to campaign energetically up and 
down the land. Their proposal is to secure the 
defeat, in the coming Congressional elections, 
of everyone who previously expressed opposi- 
tion to the country’s entry into the present 
war. 
We have no criticism to offer of the organ- 
ization’s patriotic purpose. Like everybody else, 
they are profoundly convinced of the need for 
unified, wholehearted support of the supreme 
effort in which we are engaged. Isolationism 
has not helped us in the past and it is at the 
present time only a relic of former illusions. 

But quite a different matter from such an 
educational campaign is the advocacy of a total 
purge of every individual whose former utter- 
ances did not conform to the strongly interven- 
tionist party line then adopted by Dr. Kingdon 
and his associates. Such a “purge” is bound to 
achieve one or the other harmful effect. 

First, it confuses the issues by sweeping into 
one category those who opposed, from sheer 
isolationism, our entrance into the war, and 
those who were moved by mere caution, or 
honest doubt as to the opportuneness of the 
moment, our readiness for combat. From the 
ranks of these latter, however, now that the 
great decision has been made, will be drawn 
many of the war’s most persistent supporters. 

Secondly, and most dangerous, the “purge” 
policy is destined to meet the fate that ever be- 
falls such devices. Popular fury may be roused 
against the critics and the objectors. But popu- 
lar fury is an uncertain servant. New causes 
and new platforms are provided for future dem- 
ogogs. Thus dignity and power will be bestowed 
upon those who at present remain but a small 
and troublesome minority in comparison with 
the whole. 

Democracy in real action will demand a criti- 
cal opposition. “Democracy in Action” will best 
achieve its purpose by sagely observing this 
tradition and letting democracy take its course. 








EDITQ 
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WIN SPAIN 


ON the diplomatic front, American interna- 
tional policy has been wisely directed toward 
building up resistance against the Axis powers. 
Nations and peoples that have not fallen vic- 
tims of the Nazi military domination, should 
be strengthened to withstand Nazi aggression 
and should be encouraged to base their future 
freedom and security on the victory of the 
United Nations. 

It is to the interests of the United Nations to 
build up a solid front against the Nazis in every 
one of the Latin-American Republics. It is, like- 
wise, most important that patience should be 
exercised in regard to Pétain’s Vichy France, 
so that the grasp of the Nazis might be kept 
looser. It will continue to be most advantageous 
for Great Britain and the United States to 
maintain as friendly as possible relations with 
Portugal and Spain, and to endeavor to per- 
suade Portugal and Spain that their better fu- 
ture will be effected through closer relations 
with the Allies. 

The Spaniards, in particular, are a proudly 
nationalistic people. They do not submit tamely 
to subjection or to regimentation by any power 
or government foreign to them. They would 
not accept Hitler or the Nazis as their masters. 

The Spaniards are diametrically opposed to 
the Hitler irreligion and paganism. Unless mis- 
led or kept in ignorance, they could have noth- 
ing but complete antagonism toward the Nazi 
anti-religious concepts and dogmas. 

Recently arriving from Spain, Wyndham 
Eric White, first secretary of the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, stated his view that an 
attempted Nazi invasion of the Iberian penin- 
sula would be resisted. “Hitler would have a 
mouthful,” he added, “if he tries to take Spain 
against the will of the Spanish people.” He be- 
lieved that “our efforts to promote the inde- 
pendence of Spain and her resistance to Ger- 
many have had more success recently than at 
any time in the past.” 

Enemies of Franco Spain in this country 
have been crying out raucously against ap- 
peasement toward Spain. Before his departure 
for Madrid, Ambassador Hayes wisely re- 
marked that understanding, sympathy and jus- 
tice — the Spanish people was not appease- 
ment. 


TAXES AND INFLATION 


CRITICISM of Administration-sponsored tax pro- 
posals returns again and again to the failure to 
broaden still further the basis of the personal in- 
come tax. Seventy-five per cent of our people, it 
has been estimated, do not now pay a Federal in- 
come tax. If exemptions were lowered all around, 
not only would incomes already taxed be forced to 
make a larger contribution, but almost seven mil- 
lion new tax-payers would be added to the rolls. 
This, the critics tirelessly repeat, must be done. 

Their principal argument is neither the added 
revenue that would accrue to the Treasury from 
lowering exemptions, nor the alleged necessity of 
freezing social gains for the duration of the war. 
Rather they base their contention exclusively on 
the need of siphoning off the excess purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers if we are to escape 
the tragedy of a runaway inflation. 

This excess purchasing power, that is, the 
amount of money held by consumers in excess of 
goods available for purchase, has been variously 
estimated at some stratospheric figure between 
seventeen and twenty-five billion dollars. Price ceil- 
ings, so the argument goes, cannot possibly be 
maintained in the face of such terrific demand. 
Sooner or later, the surging power of this excess 
consumer-income will blow price ceilings sky-high 
or, what is equally disastrous, lead to the wide- 
spread appearance of “black markets.” In either 
case, the low-income groups will be the first to 
suffer. 

This is a strong argument for broadening the 
basis of the income tax, and one not lightly to be 
dismissed. If, however, we put aside for the present 
the effect of lowered exemptions on middle-class 
incomes, already facing heavy taxation, it will be 
seen that the argument neglects a very grave diffi- 
culty as far as our low-income groups are con- 
cerned. How can these people, in addition to the 
indirect taxes they already pay, make any further 
contribution and still maintain a standard of living 
above the level of bare subsistence? In view of the 
fifteen-per-cent advance in the cost of living since 
1939, it is hard to see how a single individual mak- 
ing $600 a year, or a married person with an in- 
come of $1,200, can find any place in an already 
precarious budget for even a modest donation to 
the Federal Treasury. Yet, such a scale of lowered 
exemptions was proposed last week by Mr. Morgen- 
thau in what appeared to be a desperate attempt 
to mollify his critics and to ward off the inequity 
of a general sales tax. 

Hence, at first sight, we seem to be faced with a 
very unwelcome dilemma, one horn of which is the 
imminent threat of inflation unless the basis of the 
income-tax structure is broadened, the other, the 
equally bitter possibility that, if it is, many of our 
people will be forced to endure a sub-human stand- 
ard of living. The harsh realities of economic law 
seem to be in conflict with our social instincts and 
the dictates of distributive justice. 

Many, however, are not yet convinced that such 
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a dilemma is valid. There is at least a possibility 
that the first horn exists more in the imagination 
of a jittery minority than in reality. For this belief 
we instance two facts which seem to cast serious 
doubt on the thesis that excess purchasing power 
in the hands of low-income groups is bound to have 
an inflationary effect on prices. 

The first fact is this: the greatest part of the 
rise in living costs has taken place in foodstuffs. 
Yet, never in our history have we had on hand such 
an abundant supply of food of all kinds as we have 
today. Obviously, excess purchasing power, the 
pressure of money on a limited supply of goods, 
has had little to do with rising food prices. 

In the second place, gains in retail trade have 
actually decreased since January. In that month, 
sales ran some thirty-five per cent over January, 
1941. Yet, in the four weeks ending May 2, the in- 
crease was reduced to five per cent! If those who 
unduly fear excess purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers are right, the opposite should have 
happened. The increase in sales for April over the 
similar period in 1941 should have been greater, 
not less, than it was for January. Clearly, there is 
no evidence as yet of a buying spree, of anything 
like inflationary proportions. 

Since both these facts seemingly contradict the 
basic argument of those who would dip the Federal 
hand into low-income pockets, the more prudent 
course right now is to follow the dictates of dis- 
tributive justice until such time, if ever, as eco- 
nomic realities make this impossible. It may well 
be that, despite the critics, who do not speak for 
the low-income groups, the choice between eco- 
nomic law and social justice can be avoided. Con- 
trol of rents and prices, rationing of scarce com- 
modities, repayment of past debts, limitation on 
instalment buying, generous investment in Victory 
Bonds—these measures taken together, as the Ad- 
ministration intends they should be, may succeed 
in nullifying the effect of our excess purchasing 
power and close up what Mr. Henderson, Federal 
Price Administrator, calls the “inflationary gap.” 

On March 3, when Mr. Morgenthau proposed to 
the House Ways and Means Committee a plan for 
raising $7,600,000,000 in additional revenue, he 
said that “a further lowering of exemptions would 
yield a relatively insignificant amount of revenue 
from the earners of very low incomes.” That is still 
true, since, according to the Treasury’s own esti- 
mate, if exemptions were lowered for married per- 
sons to $1,200, for single persons to $600, and for 
dependents to $300, 6,900,000 new taxpayers would 
contribute only $100,000,000 toward financing the 
war. For this relatively insignificant sum, which 
would scarcely affect inflationary currents one way 
or the other, it seems a pity to impose a direct 
Federal tax on these small incomes, already re- 
duced by the rise in living costs. Obviously, a 
greater slash could be made in excess purchasing 
power simply by raising progressively the rate on 
incomes already taxable. Although this would be 
very burdensome to middle class incomes, it could 
be more easily borne than a tax on the lowest in- 


come groups. 
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PEACE 


IT was another Peter who stood up to address his 
brethren in the Upper Room, and yet the same 
Peter, with his gift for leadership, who proposed 
that the place of Judas in the Apostolic College be 
filled. Thereafter, “they were all together in one 
place,” awaiting in prayer the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, to make them new men, perfectly fitted to 
carry out the mission which Jesus had entrusted to 
them. Well did they remember the words written 
in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xiv, 23-31) 
and they were sure that He would come. For those 
were the words of their Master Whom at last they 
were beginning to understand. 

Then at dawn of the fiftieth day, He came. There 
was a sound in the heavens, as of a mighty wind, 
and they beheld “parted tongues as of fire, which 
settled upon each of them, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit.” 

In the history of man’s redemption, there are 
three dawns. The first came after the solemn mid- 
night at Bethlehem. The second dawn looked down 
upon the empty tomb in the Garden of the Resur- 
rection. The third was glorified by the flaming fire 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. The 
first brought the hope of redemption, the second 
saw our salvation won, and the third drew down 
the Holy Spirit to renew the face of the earth. 

As we ponder the beautiful words of our Gospel, 
we find that it breathes peace and love. “If anyone 
love me, he will keep my word, and my Father will 
love Him, and we will come to him, and make our 
abode with him.” Love of Our Lord, proved by our 
fidelity to all that He has taught us, brings the 
Triune God into our hearts. “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give to you; not as the world gives 
do I give to you. Do not let your heart be troubled, 
or afraid.” More consoling words were never 
spoken, and because they come from the Heart of 
Our Incarnate Saviour, Who loves us with a love 
far beyond all human understanding, they should 
strengthen us to carry on bravely, bearing the 
trials of the present, and with utter confidence 
leaving the future to Him. Who, even were the 
choice given him, would dare arrange his own 
future? In the first moment of exultation, we 
should probably think of a world in which neither 
we nor those whom we love, should know want, or 
trial, or any suffering, but only happiness. But that 
life would not be the life of Our Lord, Whose life 
we must in our poor way try to reproduce. Are we 
not much happier in the end, when we leave all to 
the all-wise and loving disposition of Divine Provi- 
dence? 

“Do not let your heart be troubled, or be afraid.” 
Never was the world in sorer need of reassurance 
and of the promise of peace. But we who are trying 
to follow Him can have that reassurance every 
moment of our lives, because we know that Calvary 
leads to Heaven and to eternal peace. Only for “this 
little while” must we walk in the shadows, but even 
now as we lift our tired eyes, we can behold rising 
over the eternal hills the glorious dawn of our 
salvation. 
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NEW WAR-ACCENTS 


LOUIS F. DOYLE 








SANG Byron a century ago in the highest lyric 
strain he ever attained: 
You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

The Greeks, said Byron, were degenerate sons of 
glorious sires, potvaliant at best. So said all—then. 
But the past two years have made us all wish that 
those lines had been writ in water. Byron was not 
usually so completely deceived in his reading of 
national character. Indeed, time has vindicated his 
political shrewdness even while it revealed the ab- 
surdity of many of his literary judgments. Too bad 
that the fever-victim of Missolonghi could not have 
lived to see the spears of Thermopylae hammered 
into the bayonets of Albania—and then have died, 
suddenly, before witnessing Nazi mercy to a “glori- 
ous foe.” He would have made handsome amend- 
ments, with bared head. 

This war has created strange bedfellows and 
strange new values in many stray spots in the 
English classics. The bomb that tumbled the statue 
of Milton, champion of liberty, from his niche at 
St. Giles burnished anew certain pregnant passages 
in the Areopagitica, earliest strong plea for the 
freedom of the press, and its warning that the bulk 
of humanity prefer secure slavery to strenuous 
liberty. It is an ugly truth and savagely uttered, 
but truth is ever “a dweller among the rocks.”” We 
have had enough charming lies of late to relish 
plain truth. 

The sinister implications of Carlyle’s dyspeptic 
eloquence have now become obvious to the most 
casual reader. What he broaches, hedgily, in Hero- 
Worship and in Frederick, was later proclaimed by 
Nietsche and realized by Hitler. Nordic superiority, 
the Hero who is from God and gifted with intui- 
tional wisdom, the obligation of all to render him 
the utmost veneration and blind obedience, the 
utter impracticality of Democracy—impiety, rath- 
er, for Nature is a monarchistic hierarchy—it is 
all there in something more than mere embryo. 

Even the strong aversion to all things Hebraic 
(“Hebrew-old-clothes’”) figures in Sartor. Richard 
Holt Hutton saw long ago that Carlyle’s magnet 
was not Truth, or Fact, as he was so interminable 
in maintaining, but Force. It is not Truth that fails 
but only Truth that conquers that is Truth to Car- 
lyle. Nordicism, Mohammedanism, Protestantism, 
all yield him “Heroes.” What a jinni the murky 
sage of Chelsea was wooing! 

We are haunted today by the prophetic ghost 


of Matthew Arnold. Who now can read Dover 
Beach and miss the strange freshness that per- 
meates every line? The concluding lines, once mere- 
ly gnomic, now seem like a truism: 

for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

There could hardly be a better characterization of 
the present scene, its confused and confusing 
slogans and ideologies, their baffling sameness and 
more baffling antagonisms. The Walrus is saving 
the world from the Carpenter, Tweedledum from 
Tweedledee. We are between Arnold’s “two worlds, 
one dead, the other struggling to be born.”’ Words- 
worth’s “blank misgivings of a creature moving 
about in worlds not realized” begins to have point 
he never intended. 

British propaganda recently turned to Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s credo of stoical courage, “Say not 
the struggle naught availeth.” I believe Mr. Chur- 
chill quoted it. There is a new heartening in every 
line of Hotspur’s, especially his “but I tell you, 
my Lord Fool, that out of this nettle, danger, we 
pluck this flower, safety.” Tennyson’s “Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World,” which our 
failure to win the peace in 1919 rendered so apoc- 
ryphal in the aftermath, the blatant, myopic 
‘twenties, wishful thinking again invests with the 
glow of a delayed prophecy. 

Strangest of all isolated lines is that runic last 
line of Coleridge’s magnificent fragment: “Ances- 
tral voices prophesying war.” Could that strange 
intellect of his possibly have glimpsed what is so 
clear today: that many of the strong forces operat- 
ing now are rooted in the cat’s-cradle of the Con- 
tinental past, its national, religious and political 
affinities and antipathies, a network too intricate 
for any lay mind to trace? Only John Livingstone 
Lowes could make a fair try at that question. 

Nostalgic poetry that sings the beauties and 
graces of a land as a lovely place in which to live 
is still acceptable, but nationalistic poems are sus- 
pect of patriotism running to chauvinism, jingoism. 
“Oh, to be in England. .. .” is still assured of a 
purely esthetic response; it waves no flag, beats 
no drum. But “breathes there a man with soul so 
dead... .” is as dated as a certain grade of political 
oratory. Indeed, the march of events has militated 
against the appeal of far greater poems of the past, 
poems whose substance is the celebration of the 
glories of war. Yet these are our classics. It is just 
possible that posterity will find them rather bar- 
baric. 

A bomb can point a moral as neatly as an epi- 
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gram. Singapore is not far from Mandalay. The 
press accounts of the incredible lethargy of the 
white masters of Singapore in the face of impend- 
ing disaster rendered vivid the refrain of the Re- 
cessional, “Less we forget, lest we forget!” Kipling, 
to do him justice, was not the mere minstrel of 
the glories of the British Empire. He had the soul 
of a journalist; he found marvelous copy in the 
pageantry of the far-flung British possessions. And 
the Empire was a fait accompli that had asked no 
leave of him. 

But if one reads Kipling completely and deeply, 
he finds the shortcomings and stupidities of his 
heroes recorded as mercilessly as journalism per- 
mits. There was a deal of the dour Scots moralist 
in Rudyard Kipling. The poet-laureateship (which 
he did not covet) might have been his but for the 
satirical Widow of Windsor, which, strangely 
enough, was not intended as satire. Creampuff 
criticism of the 1910’s found him “cynical,” but 
the man was merely addicted to savage utterance 
of unpleasant truths. We call it realism today. 

England did not listen to Kipling, as she did not 
listen to Matthew Arnold, and she did listen to 
Carlyle. Munich and Singapore are the answers. 
She forgot that rule and responsibility go together. 
That is just what Recessional meant. The poem 
could have been written only by a journalist who 
was steeped in the spirit, the ideology, and the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. 

A poem by Tennyson has been boiled to the sur- 
face in the warpot that is Europe. Subject to cor- 
rection, we have always thought Ulysses his best 
poem. England should respond to the strenuous 
ideal proposed in the last lines: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

The play of events on the classics is much like 
the play of shifting lights on a stage setting, ac- 
centuating, heightening, or toning down, old values. 
Will it destroy some utterly? Will it create some 
now unknown? Eheu, fugaces! 


MINCING REVIEWERS 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








ARE book reviewers pussyfooters? Well, perhaps 
not on all subjects, but when a book with a definite 
spiritual theme lands in their laps, it is really funny 
to witness their blushing and squirming in their 
attempts not to say what they ought to mean and 
the book calls for. 

They seem to have an invincible modesty about 
mentioning the name of God, about speaking of 
holiness, of virtue in the supernatural sense. But 
it is not really modesty—it is bewilderment, the 
bewilderment of the modern mind and the stam- 
merings of the modern tongue when forced to think 
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and speak of God and His dealings with His human 
family. 

The reviews of Franz Werfel’s The Song of 
Bernadette, if you follow them, will give you a 
marvelous correspondence-school course in jargon, 
very literate jargon, but nonetheless a mass of 
clichés, circumlocution, backings and fillings, ob- 
scurities—all springing from the one fact that no 
reviewer in the secular papers dare or is able to 
come right out and say that the book is the life of 
a Catholic Saint and not of a sweet and simple 
Pollyanna. 

Instead, we are treated to fine phrases which 
reduce the sinews of the book to flabby humani- 
tarianism. Bernadette, we hear, gave herself to “a 
love of goodness,” and the theme of the novel is 
“faith in goodness.” Bernadette did not. No human 
does. Psychologically, it is impossible to love ab- 
stractions. What Bernadette did love was the good 
Lady and the good God. 

The novel, the reviewers say, is filled with a 
spirit of “universal faith” and a “love of mankind.” 
True, Werfel does show on every page that he has 
faith in the dignity of little souls, but more impor- 
tantly, the faith that shines out in the book is not 
Werfel’s, but the Catholic Faith—the Faith that 
believes in miracles, in Our Lady’s high place, in 
the value of suffering, in the authority of the 
Church. 

One reviewer says that the book gives testimony 
to the “spirit that gives reason and hope to exis- 
tence, indwelling in man.”’ Obviously, even to pagan 
ears, what the book speaks of is not a “spirit,” in 
the sense in which we speak of an esprit de corps, 
but the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, Who works in and 
through simple little Bernadette, to show forth 
Christ’s grace. 

This mealy-mouthed watering down, this timid- 
ity about saying what the book demands be said 
about it, reaches absurdity in one review, where 
we learn that the story has to do with the “healing 
character of sincere faith—a fact known even to 
unbelievers.” Lourdes is not a place of “faith-heal- 
ing,” of hysteria that makes the unbalanced believe 
they are cured. The first cure at the spring was 
that of a little infant who had no faith—or would 
the reviewer hold that the faith of the child’s 
mother was somehow mysteriously transferred to 
the sick infant? 

What stands out on every page of the book is 
Werfel’s recording of the fact that God, through 
Our Lady, does intervene at Lourdes. Faith there 
is, undoubtedly, connected with the miracles, but 
just faith does not explain them. 

Now the point in all this is not what Werfel 
thinks nor what the reviewers think. It is a ques- 
tion of what the book says. Any good reviewer 
ought to report that in language that faces the 
facts as given by the author. The facts, as given 
in this book, are not vague humanitarian ones; 
they are uncompromising spiritual and supernat- 
ural ones. 

Thus we come once again to an inescapable con- 
clusion—for Catholic readers, Catholic reviews are 
a must. Right? 





























OUR LADY LOVE YOU 


Our Lady love you when you wake, 
And light her morning in your eyes; 
Within brown pools flood lucency 
God grants hearts turned to Paradise. 


Our Lady love you when you robe: 

For maidenhood, for warm heart, too; 
And love you most when garmented 
In loveliness of white and blue. 


Our Lady walk with you to Mass, 

By Mystic Cross to kneel in prayer; 
And joy when God comes down to you 
Most beautiful beside her there. 


Our Lady mantle you from hurt, 
Be balm to heartaches and to pain; 
Be courage in the fight of work, 
Be hope, be rainbow in your rain. 


Our Lady golden all your day, 

And enter in with you at night; 
And if your room is lonely, dark, 
Be friend come in, be Moon of Light. 


Our Lady kiss you on your brow— 
(My lips are human yet awhile— 
Our Lady be our handclasp, too, 

Our laughter be, our song, our smile). 


Our Lady bless you by your bed, 

The lamplight glinting in your hair; 

With stars Our Lady watch by you— 
She has such treasure sleeping there. 


—And when the last sun of your earth 
Is dying sadly in your eyes, 
Our Lady light brown pools again, 
Her Morning bring in Paradise. 
ALBERT J. HEBERT, JR. 


PORTA COELI 


Adumbrage of the Spirit 
Lights Thine eyes 
Benign and beautiful 
Above the skies. 


God was nameless until Thou 
Pronounced Him Son, 
Clasping with an aching love 
The Holy One. 


The way is lost except we go 

To Him through Thee 

Who were the gateway for His love’s 
Humility. 


Pearl bright and golden now Thou shineth, 
The honored gate, 
The surest, fairest way unto 


Thy Son’s estate. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 


PIETA 


Bring to her arms, mothers of a world long lost— 
lovers of all love forever lost— 
bring to her heart the silence of your pain. 


Noonday may stand beside the Cross, 
but sorrow bends at evening 

above its broken burden, 

and is still. 


No words can touch’ your anguish. 

Oh, let no voice shake the poignant peace of her! 
Within the shadow of her patience, kneel, 

and know the strength 

that lets go all but God, 


and waits. 
JULIAN BARRY 


REMEMBRANCE 


“And his mother kept all these words in 
her heart.” Saint Luke ii, 51 
Quiet, sun-bleached days, 
Nights afire with stars; 
Summer’s molten haze, 
Winter’s stabs and scars; 
Lessons in the Law; 
Her husband’s wordless joy; 
Sound of plane and saw, 
The laughter of her boy, 
The fragrance of his hair, 
His petal-silken cheek, 
His long-lashed, brown-eyed stare 
And first attempts to speak; 
His lengthening limbs, and tall 
Young manhood, clean and good; 
Her husband’s funeral; 
Her son with tools and wood; 
His sweat-streaked face; the bread 
He ate so hungrily; 
The thirty years that sped, 
The century of three; 
All that, her deep heart hid, 
Her heart, which was her Lord’s; 
All that he said or did, 
All that—and seven swords. 
W. A. DonaGHy 


THE SILENT SAINT 


Joseph was a silent man; 
That, we may surmise. 
No words of his were noted 
For other men to prize. 


What need had he of utterance 
Whose listening was a joy? 
Hearing the song of Mary, 
And the voice of Mary’s boy. 
DoyLeE HENNESSY 
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paperman’s declaration. Others may miss its full im- 
port, for the simple reason that it demands fairly close 
attention to follow the discussion of so much in so scant 
a space. Certain readers will feel that a Catholic pat- 
tern of action, as seen by a layman, would have been 
necessary, in order to round off the pattern here given 
of belief. In one or two places the author’s words might 
be misunderstood as implying that theology is a com- 
pletely finished structure. Many will find more hopeful 
trends in modern spiritual life than merely the “be- 
ginnings of a self-questioning mood” in the “respect and 
even ... interest” with which the Encyclicals of recent 
Popes are read. The author himself is prepared for 
many a criticism and correction. But he has accom- 
plished exactly what he set out to do, and done it so 
nobly, so thoughtfully, so inspiringly, that The Catholic 
Pattern is bound to bring light to many a soul now 
wandering in spiritual darkness. JOHN LAFARGE 


REASON AND SYMPATHY RIGHT 


THE DESTINY OF WESTERN MAN. By W. T. Stace. 

Reynal and Hitchcock Inc. $3 
ONE might expect, from the title of this book, some 
sort of apocalypse after the manner of Spengler. In- 
stead, the author comes to grips with the philosophic 
problem of democracy versus totalitarianism. It is a 
sober, rational inquiry, not a blast of expletives and 
platitudes, and it demands—and deserves—careful study. 
Professor Stace seeks to establish, by the route of 
philosophical analysis, that the democratic ideals are 
true and that the totalitarian ideals are false. He insists, 
in contradiction to the relativists, that reason is capable 
of justifying our faith, even though it cannot convince 
our opponents, who no longer appeal to reason. 

The essentials of Stace’s argument are clear, and it 
is put forward with a praiseworthy minimum of jargon. 
He presents a “humanistic” theory of human nature. 
Morality is an expression of personality, consisting in 
those principles of conduct which lead to the most satis- 
factory life for man, regard being had to his special 
nature whose distinguishing mark is reason. Now, in 
European civilization there have been three main ethical 
ideas: the Greek idea of reason and moderation, the 
Christian idea of sympathy and selflessness, and the 
Nietzschean idea of will and power. This last is a heresy, 
though its roots go back to the Sophists. The resultant 
of the primacy of reason, which we inherit from Greece, 
and of the primacy of sympathy, which we draw from 
Christianity, is the infinite value of the individual; and 
from this in turn we infer equality, individualism and 
liberty—freedom, that is, for the attainment of the good 
life as expressed in the humanist tradition. 

Over against this, Stace sets totalitarianism, embody- 
ing in its institutions a completely different conception 
of the good. Whereas democracy regards the state as a 
means to the ends of the individual, the totalitarian 
regards society, the state, as having its own life, greater 
and higher than any individual’s, and with correspond- 
ingly more exalted ends. Individuals are not ends, but 
means. Obviously, equality, freedom, individualism are 
repudiated. The roots of totalitarian doctrine are in 
Schopenhauer’s assertion of the primacy of the will over 
reason, and in Nietzsche’s glorification of force and self- 
assertion. Applying his humanistic criterion of the satis- 
factory life for human nature as we know it, Stace finds 
reason and sympathy to be of higher worth than will 
and egotism, that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche are 
wrong, and that therefore the democratic ideal is right 
and true. 

This is a valuable work, and contains some brilliant 
passages of analysis. But any philosopher in the Scholas- 
tic tradition will be dissatisfied, among other matters, 
with Professor Stace’s rejection of an absolute, or “cos- 
mic,” scale of values; and a Catholic philosopher (at 
least) will find the exposition of Christian ethics, and 





For Pure Reading Pleasure 


PADDY 
THE COPE 


by Patrick Gallagher 


Cannot Be Equaled 


No book has received more enthusiastic praise 
within such a short time of publication. 


John Chamberlain, in the NV. Y. Times, says: “It is a 
warm book in every way recalling a whole host of 
literary Irishmen from Synge to Peadar O’Donnell 
and Liam O’Flaherty.” 


John J. O’Connor, in the Literary Cavalcade, says: 
“It has all the charm, if not more, of ‘Twenty Years 
A’Growing’ plus the wisdom and humor of age.” 


Rev. John Monaghan, in The Commonweal, says: 
“Very few modern books can stand re-reading. This 
book is one of the few.” 


J. D. Callaghan, in the Detroit Free Press, says: 
“It lilts with the inimitable Anglo-Irish speech of 
the country, is tender with feeling, sly with witti- 
cism and strong with the dour philosophy of the 
farmer.” 


Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., in America, says: “Paddy 
tells a story, the story of his friends and his family, 
the story of his Ireland. He tells it simply, charm- 
ingly, beautifully. It lives as he tells it. It is human. 
It is real. 


It is literature.” 


With an 
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Christian thought in general, quite deficient. If Chris- 
tianity is to be credited with impressing a new and de- 
termining stamp on our civilization, surely the nature 
of this influence is to be found by exploring the great 
Christian tradition of moral philosophy as expounded by 
its classical writers. 

Stace looks for a psychological theory of human na- 
ture implicit in Christian ethics; but this in turn depends 
upon a metaphysical theory which he refuses to touch. 

GprarD F. YATES 


EPIC OF THE STEAM AGE 


CoMMODORE VANDERBILT. By Wheaton J. Lane. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.75 
VERY likely the title of this biography signifies to most 
people little more than a gentleman of leisure whose 
considerable inheritance permitted him to purchase ex- 
pensive yachts and indulge a passion for racing. But 
Cornelius, otherwise the Commodore, inherited none of 
the fabulous Vanderbilt fortune. On the contrary, he 
was its founder. Coming from a family that “was des- 
perately poor’ and whose mother “was accustomed to 
work in the fields,” he became the richest man in the 
country with personal possessions amounting to one 
hundred million dollars. How, with such poor ante- 
cedents, he accumulated so much of the world’s opulence, 
without benefit of burglary on a colossal scale, consti- 
tutes what the author correctly calls an epic of the 
steam age. 

Conveniently for the biographer, Vanderbilt’s life was 
divided into navigation and railroading. In 1810, at the 
age of sixteen, he began his spectacular career by ferry- 
ing passengers from Staten Island to New York in a 
second-hand sail-boat purchased with a small loan from 
his mother. By working between trips and at night on 
odd shipping assignments he was able to repay the loan, 
turn over a thousand dollars in earnings, and invest in 
two more sail-boats at the close of his first fiscal year. 

Reputed the most daring and capable sailor in the 
harbor, “Cornele the boatman” advanced from sails to 
steam-boats. For sheer excitement this portion of the 
narrative excels its later stages. Steam navigation was 
in its awkward infancy. Competing lines were fighting 
for passenger and shipping patronage. In the struggle 
for prestige on a basis of speed, captains sweated their 
boats and raced each other to the delight of their pas- 
sengers. Over-burdened boilers exploded; an occasional 
ramming of a rival boat was considered excellent cricket. 
Rate wars constantly flared out and cut fares and 
charges to ridiculous levels. But the tenacious Vander- 
bilt stood up stubbornly against the punishing com- 
petition and refused to be smoked out. Designing his 
own models and producing ever larger and speedier 
boats, he caught up with the opposition and eventually 
left it far in his wake. When at length his interests 
turned to railroads, he had tucked away from naviga- 
tion the rather tidy total of twenty million dollars. 

In the new field of conquest, Vanderbilt discovered 
that trains run on tracks. Securing desirable properties 
required more practical measures than ramming locomo- 
tives. But the Commodore was a versatile deviser, as the 
reader will realize before ending the fascinating story. 
Nor will it escape his appreciation that Mr. Lane has not 
only produced a connected narrative of a famous busi- 
ness career, which was his principal concern, but also 
has left a remarkable picture of an individual who was 
really rugged with the ruggedness of rock. 

MICHAEL J. HARDING 


ANGEL WitH Spurs. By Paul I. Wellman. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75 
THE “angel with spurs” is General Joseph Orville 
Shelby, fiery cavalry officer of the Confederate Army, 
who refused to surrender to the “Federals,” indeed re- 
fused to recognize the official surrender of the other 





Confederate armies, and conceived the romantic and not 
impossible plan of setting up a refuge for unrepentant 
Southerners in the lush wilds of Mexico, of forming 
eventually a confederation of states south of the Rio 
Grande. 

The bones of this novel are an authentic skeleton ex- 
humed from our amazing history; the flesh is pretty 
good mixture of romantic fact and more romantic fic- 
tion. The story gets off to a rather slow start, necessarily 
so because the factual background is unfamiliar; but, to 
Mr. Wellman’s credit, he manages to instruct without 
seeming to. Once the necessary background is set, the 
tale moves along rapidly and with gusto. 

Jo Shelby’s plan had been to offer the services of his 
army of a thousand and some few more hard-bitten 
veterans to Juarez, for which aid he expected to receive 
grant of enough land to establish a new Dixie; but his 
democratic methods in dealing with his soldiers included 
putting major decisions to a vote. The soldiers voted to 
side with Maximilian. Shelby abided by their decision 
and the army set out on a gruelling journey across des- 
ert, through enemy territory, harrassed by guerilla 
bands, to reach Mexico City. The author knows desert 
warfare, and pictures it with terrible clarity. To the 
historical story is added a romantic plot involving beau- 
tiful and spirited Merit Hampton, from Shelby’s home- 
town in Missouri, Clay Bennett, a young captain also 
from Waverley, and the gambler Quinn Parridine, a 
credible villain. 

Best action is the cockfight in Piedras Negras, and the 
penultimate scene, a duello with knives between Bennett 
and Parridine. Best characterization, the short, tubby, 
jovial Sefior Anda, alcalde of Piedras Negras and the 
red-bearded opportunist, “Major” Gideon Gonder. Gen- 
eral Shelby—more spurs than angel—never quite 
emerges into the round; but he is, after all, only a part 
of the scenery. R. F. Grapy 


America SPEAKS. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $3 
THIS is a facilely written account of America’s last 
days of “peace” and of our early months in wartime. A 
veteran of the press, Sir Philip knows his business well 
and allows those whom he interviews to speak freely, 
without editorial comment. As the title suggests, this is 
a symposium in which the voice of the Pullman porter, 
the steel magnate, the ecclesiastic, the college student, 
the bell boy, the housewife, the metropolitan and the 
villager may be heard expostulating with freedom and 
candor upon issues domestic and international. The com- 
ments are, of course, those we have heard a hundred 
times and, indeed, those we ourselves have made hun- 
dreds of times. Read as a summary of the nation’s 
mind, however, these opinions take on an added interest 
and added significance. It is especially enlightening to 
observe the juxtaposed responses to the international 
situation prior to and following December 7. 

Sir Philip notes early in the book that scarcely any- 
one with whom he spoke regarded the Far-Eastern com- 
plications with any seriousness. This observation is re- 
peated many times throughout the first part of the book 
and viewed retrospectively appears like a leitmotif, 
menacing and sinister. 

America Speaks ends with a series of portrait-inter- 
views with such leaders of the nation as Senator Byrd, 
Philip Murray, Henry Wallace and the President. 

CHARLES DUFFY 
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THEATRE 


THE WALKING GENTLEMAN. For many weeks tne 
low moans of New York’s theatre critics have been 
filling the air. This week, as well as last, I have to add 
my moans to theirs. The newest cause of the general 
distress is a play called The Walking Gentleman. It is 
presented at the Belasco Theatre by Albert Lewis and a 
Mr. Gering and, incredibly, it is written by a really able 
pair of playwrights, Grace Perkins and Fulton Oursler, 
who have done some excellent work in the past. They 
were probably thinking about the war when they wrote 
this play. They are undoubtedly thinking about The 
Walking Gentleman now, but it’s too late. The chances 
are that he’s going to walk right off the Belasco stage 
and out of our lives as well. 

Mr. Oursler proved that he could write a good mystery 
play when he wrote The Spider, one of the best offered 
us in recent years. It is hard to reconcile his latest offer- 
ing with that masterpiece, but we needn’t dwell on that. 
We won’t dwell very long on The Walking Gentleman, 
either, except to remark in passing that he is one of 
the most unattractive slaughterers recently presented to 
us, and that he has just about broken the heart of a 
new-comer to our stage, Victor Francen, who heroically 
tackled the leading role. 

The word “tackled” is used advisedly. One gets the 
impression that Mr. Francen, in despair over the script, 
hurled himself upon the leading character, as it were, 
and was briskly downed by him, as most actors would 
be. This is very sad, for Mr. Francen is a leading French 
actor with a big following in his native land, and he will 
be tragically disappointed by his cold reception here. 

But consider what he had to try to show as not only 
a murderer, whose specialty is to strangle the ladies 
around him, but as a maniac as well. He throws in a 
smile or two with every killing, tosses an occasional 
fragment of Shakespeare at us with easy affability, and 
puts into his art—this strangling of women—a zest that 
ought to chill our spines. 

For some reason, and it’s hard to say why, those 
stranglings fail to give one the effect they should offer. 
My companion at the play did not even clutch at my 
right knee, though she had left the knee black and blue 
for days after we saw Angel Street. We merely assisted 
at the stranglings with a pale interest that refused to 
be whipped into intense feeling of any kind. Every 
element that ought to make for excitement seemed to 
be before us, and yet—it’s very odd—we simply could 
not get excited. 

Miss Arlene Francis was a nice heroine, and Clay 
Clement showed us a workmanlike detective. But I'd 
wager a good deal that no one who sees The Walking 
Gentleman “do his stuff” has a bad dream after the 
play or even talks in his sleep. In fact, to shorten a 
long story, the thing that’s lacking in The Walking 
Gentleman is the spark that shoots up, makes one gasp, 
and then and there starts the inner emotional con- 
flagration that makes the spectators of a good melo- 
drama tingle to their toes. Instead, Miss Perkins and Mr. 
Oursler—who, by the way, are husband and wife in 
private life—offer us one of the biggest problems of 
this dramatic season. Why, with all the recognized in- 
gredients of a thriller in Walking Gentleman, didn’t we 
get the thrills? 

The members of the company at the Belasco seem as 
puzzled by this problem as the audiences are—but neither 
play nor problem will be with us long. 

Undaunted by the tragedy of the past season and by 
the recent heavy casualties on the New York stage, 
optimists among the producers are still announcing new 
plays. The most important-sounding are Uncle Harry, 
a murder drama, The Strings, My Lord, Are False and 
All’s Fair. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FACTORY CHAPLAINS 


Eprror: I was very glad to see the comment on the need 
for Factory Chaplains in the just-arrived-issue of 
America (May 16). 

To get in my own viewpoint I have two cousins ages 
eighteen and nineteen, working in a defense factory. 
Neither one (because of the hours) has been to Mass in 
almost a month! This factory (as are most) is teeming 
with pre-draft age boys all making too much money for 
their age and experience. 

I think boys as young as this face great spiritual dan- 
ger in missing Mass so consistently—at a time when 
their spiritual habits are in the making. The very atmos- 
phere they work in tends to overthrow the importance 
and significance of the Mass. 

I think soldiers who face the sort of peril armed 
forces do, tend to cling to whatever religious training 
they have had—particularly if death seems to be near. 
Factory workers, on the other hand, seem to ride on the 
crest of the war-boom wave. I can see how it affects 
these young men who come from a fundamentally Cath- 
olic home. 

I realize what a tremendous task it would be to estab- 
lish even visiting Factory Chaplains, but it’s a problem. 
What isn’t these days? 

Manhattan, N. Y. A. B. C. 


NUMBER OF NCCW NEGROES 


Eprror: In re the convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, in which was stated the interest and 
regard for the Negroes. I would like to inquire the num- 
ber of Negroes affiliated and participating in the Coun- 
cil. Also if membership of Negro societies or representa- 
tives, is requested, or encouraged by these Catholic 
women. 

Such cooperation within their organization appears to 
me to be the best sign indicative of their worthwhile 
love for the Negro. 

Stoddard, N. H. 


{Inquiry ascertains that there are five or six diocesan 
councils of the N.C.C.W. which have a limited number 
of groups affiliated. Their affiliation is, of course, depen- 
dent upon the local Ordinary. At two of the national 
conventions, official colored delegates attended and par- 
ticipated fully in the program. The need of greater col- 
ored affiliation has been of late a matter of frequent 
discussion in conventions of the N.C.C.W., and it is 
hoped by some of the leading officials that more ener- 
getic measures may be taken to secure the same.— 


Eprror.] 


RosBIN BASTIAN 


NUMBER OF NUNS 


Eprror: Regarding the number of professed Sisters in 
1941. In the office where I am employed there is an add- 
ing machine which is infallible—not in faith and morals, 
for it has neither—but in figures. And as between the 
antiquarian and the adding machine, we made out the 
total number of professed Sisters, both choir and lay, 
as recorded in the 1939 Catholic Directory, to be 148,059. 
The total of 150,125 as printed in America (April 11) 
was accounted for by some convents that had not fur- 
nished returns, and the balance of 2,066 was obtained 
from other sources. The figures in the same Catholic 
Directory for 1941 showed—the same antiquarian and 
adding machine cooperating—a total number of pro- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











fessed Sisters, both choir and lay, of 136,274. Now, 
whether the 13,851 good Sisters were called to their well- 
merited reward in the intervening years I cannot say. 
It is more than possible. All I can say with any degree 
of mechanical certainty is that they were not in the 
Catholic Directory for 1941. 

New York, N. Y. THE OBLIGING ANTIQUARIAN 


HARMFUL MISSION STORIES 


Eprror: I am a colored convert and am writing this let- 
ter, first, out of the fulness of my love for the Catholic 
Church and from the desire that all my Protestant 
friends come to the Church; second, for the thousands 
and thousands of colored Catholics in the country. 

I have just finished what I term a successful mission. 
It was grand spiritually, and I only wish that my 
Protestant friends could have attended the services; 
however, there would have been one drawback for them. 
I was as happy as could be when the mission began, 
though with the feeling that probably before the week 
was over, I was going to be publicly and unconsciously 
insulted. 

So, I prayed that God would not let the mission priests 
use the word “darky,” or tell “darky” stories. God heard 
it and modified the very first joke of the mission; name- 
ly, instead of saying “darky,” the priest said “colored 
woman.” That was the only colored joke during the mis- 
sion, and it was a harmless one, but I am writing to beg 
people to see the effect that “darky” jokes have, especial- 
ly in sermons, on the colored Catholic and the colored 
Protestant. 

I was afraid to invite my Protestant friends for fear 
that a colored joke would be told, and that would be 
all they needed to verify their conviction that the white 
folk make fun of us because it’s a white man’s Church. 

It is true that jokes are told about the Irish and the 
Jews and the Italians, etc., but all those people belong 
to a race that was free from the beginning, and not to 
one that has been free only a little more than seventy- 
five years, and which has had, during these years, to 
endure lynchings and fight prejudices in every conceiv- 
able form, forms that are still prevalent in many States 
of the Union. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to other groups that 
conduct missions. 


Cambridge, Mass. ROLLINE THERESA EVANS 


TROOPS STORM HEAVEN 


Eprror: This extract from a letter may show that our 
men in the forces are taking religion seriously: 

It is a clear day and a cool one, out in the Pacific. 
We have enjoyed excellent weather since that early 
Friday morning when we slipped down New York 
Harbor, and put out to open sea. Fr. B. has been 
wonderful to all of us. If it were not for his untiring 
efforts, spiritually and otherwise, many of us would 
be rather blue. Both he and your friend, Dr. W. 
have been most kind to me. I see the Doctor each 
morning at Mass and each evening at Rosary. Speak- 
ing of the Rosary, you will be interested to know 
that it was started back at Camp with about fifteen 
men attending. Now at seven o’clock every evening, 
twelve hundred men, including officers and nurses, 
gather on the forward deck to say the rosary to- 
gether. Following Holy Communion each day at 
Mass, Dr. W. leads us in special prayers of thanks- 
giving. To the best of my knowledge, he hasn't 











missed a single day. I’ve missed about three times 
in all, which isn’t too bad, but it isn’t too good 
either. Next Sunday morning, the newly-formed 
Holy Name Society will receive Holy Communion 
in a body for the first time. When we get organized, 
it is Fr. B’s hope to have regular meetings; and 
from this body a St. Vincent de Paul Society will 
in time come to be. 

The Chaplain mentioned is Father Lawrence Brock, 

S.J., and the Doctor is Edward Whelan. 
Boston, Mass. F. J. D. 


MILL-STONE DESERVED 


Eprror: The following letter has been sent to the Editor 
of Time: 

The review (in Time, April 27) of Eliot Paul’s 
nasty book, The Last Time I Saw Paris, is scandal- 
ous. The author is bad, the reviewer is worse, but 
worst of all is the publisher. The first evidently de- 
sires to air his knowledge of stews and brothels. 
The second scroes a hit with those who love the 
things of which the author writes. The third broad- 
casts what appears in print. It must bear evil fruit 
in thoughts and desires which decency condemns— 
these are sure to poison some who are pure of mind 
and clean of heart. Surely, this is not the mission of 
a magazine. “It must needs be that scandal come. 
But woe unto him by whom the scandal cometh.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. JOHN L .BELFORD 


DRAGOONS AND CAVALRY 


Eprror: I have just read with interest Sister Julie’s 
Words In Wartime. However, the Sister is somewhat in 
error about dragoons. Dragoons were not mounted in- 
fantry but true cavalry, trained and armed to fight 
mounted or dismounted. 

The word dragoon has been used in the United States 
Army; way back, the present first and second Cavalry 
were the first and second Dragoons and the present 
third Cavalry, the Mounted Rifles. 

All of our present cavalry not mechanized are still 
dragoons trained and armed to fight mounted or dis- 
mounted, though now called cavalry and not dragoons. 

New Milford, Conn. JOHN K. HUME 


WARRING WITH TWEEZERS AND BEADS 


Eprror: Carola MacMurrough’s recent article, Reclaimed 
Rosaries Go off to the Wars (May 16), is very timely 
and should serve as an incentive to Catholics desirous 
of forming a new and practical hobby. 

According to Miss MacMurrough, the American Wom- 
en’s Unit for War Relief has been responsible for col- 
lecting and mending 3,000 Rosaries. A worthy lady of 
my acquaintance, Mrs. Thomas P. Welch, of this city, 
by herself has secured and fixed 6,200 Rosaries, 23,000 
medals, and thousands of other devotional objects, such 
as prayer books, pamphlets, etc., which figures dwarf 
those of the New York Society. 

Such zealousness by a single person does not deserve 
to go unmentioned. A pair of tweezers and bits of old 
beads are all the parts she needs for aiding God’s war 
effort. Readers living in the Philadelphia area, and in- 
terested in this devotional work, may contact Mrs. Welsh 
at the Montevista Apartment, Overbrook, W. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 


NICHOLAS J. CARROLL 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 
ExtTgenpep Campus BorDERING ON Hupson RIverR 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


* 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 




















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ioy"iny stun" 
NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Oe and 
non-resident. Confers Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
p. sourneiee Household sare. Dramatics. yy Pre-Medical, Athletes. 
27 Fifth ris, France; Rome, Italy. Address 
MARYMOUNT. PREPARATORY: Schoots: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 
Alse Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 





“College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. ae a —_ 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, 

training, music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., s. S. be 
Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLECE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 














miami @ BARRY COLLEGE 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers degrees in Arts, Science, Phi 
_~ Special 


po bul 
Facilities for ri 








and golf. Delightful the year 














A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- 
prehensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25c a copy. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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% Lecke Hall, « residence for older boys 


The Newman School 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course—upper and lower school 
—prepares for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 


One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
in the healthful pine belt of New Jersey. 
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For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR 
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EVENTS 


REFERRING to Orizaba, the towering Mexican moun- 
tain, a traveler exclaimed: “Orizaba has what mortals 
rarely possess united; a warm heart, with a clear, cold 
head.” . . . This combination, so frequently met in the 
loftier mountains, is, as the traveler aptly pointed out, 
not so common among men... . With humans, alas, 
warm hearts are all too often linked with fat heads, 
while clear heads are frequently tied up with frigid 
hearts. . . . Just which of these two divisions disturbs 
mankind the most—the warm heart-fat head group or 
the clear head-icy heart brigade—has never been ascer- 
tained in anything like accurate detail. . . . However, it 
has been definitely established by social students that a 
huge chunk of earthly discomfort springs from one or 
the other of the two forms of misalliance, and that life 
on earth would be enormously smoother and sweeter if 
the majority of men were fashioned closer to the Ori- 
zaba model. . . . To mention but one result of such 
approximation, there would be more tactfulness, both 
subjective and objective in the world. . . . Tactfulness, 
the oil of human relationships, is essential to social 
felicity. . .. Since human relationships of some sort can- 
not be altogether avoided by men, and since there is an 
alarming shortage of tact, the social scene resounds each 
day and each night with the thunderous noise of explod- 
ing human relationships. . . . Tactlessness, which arises 
from the shortage of tactfulness, is divided by the ex- 
perts into two categories, the deliberate and the indelib- 
erate. ... The deliberate springs usually from the clear 
head-frozen heart group, the indeliberate from the warm 
hearted-heated head division. . . . The deliberate group is 
typified by the man who asserted he would never insult 
anyone unintentionally. ... 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a poetess who wowed the 
intellegentsia centuries ago, felt that the deliberate type 
of tactlessness should “like a polished razor keen, wound 
with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.” . . . Ordinarily, 
however, the deliberate type does not follow this versi- 
fied blueprint as closely as Lady Montagu would have 
desired. . . . For example, the conversation between 
Sydney Smith, an Anglican parson-writer, and an Eng- 
lish Squire, wandered far from the Montagu teaching. 
Introducing his specimen of tactlessness, the squire said 
to Smith: “If I had a son who was an idiot, I’d make him 
a parson.” Smith, with equal tactlessness, retorted: 
“Your father, I see, was of a different mind.” ... The 
colloquy between a haughty mistress and her new maid 
also demonstrated less finesse than that demanded by 
the Montagu pattern. Said the mistress: “I’m a woman 
of few words. If I beckon with my finger that means 
come.” Said the new maid: “Suits me, mum. I’m a 
woman of few words myself. If I shake my head, that 
means I ain’t comin’.” . . . Closer to the Montagu design 
was the remark of a judge. Following a protracted ora- 
tion by an attorney, the judge exclaimed: “Even after 
listening to the learned counsel’s long and vehement 
argument, I still agree with him.” . . . Indeliberate tact- 
lessness is far-flung. One example came to light last 
week, when an official of a New Jersey town received 
the following invitation: “You are invited to be one of 
the speakers at our Memorial Day meeting. The pro- 
gram will include a talk by the Mayor, recitation of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech by a high school pupil, 
your talk and then the firing squad.” ... 


The month of May reminds us of the tactlessness intro- 
duced by Martin Luther—that of lauding Christ while 
belittling His Mother. . . . Next to her Son, Mary is the 
supreme example of the clear head united with the 
warm heart... . The most tactful way to approach Christ 
is through His Mother. THE PARADER 





